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A STRING OF WINNERS. 


Mr. H. A. Brown on The Bore leading his string at exercise. The others are, 


Hollins Lane, Wingman, Llangollen, Serban and Carrigrue. All have won this year. 
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The 


Hog-Hunting 
BHULAM. 
CHAPTER I. 


NDIA has much to give to the sportsman—big game shooting 
in the jungles of the plains and the rocky fastnesses of the 
Himalayas, superb duck and snipe shooting during that most 
invigorating period of the year known as the cold weather; polo, 
which though perhaps not reaching the high standard of Hurling- 
ham and Ranelagh, is yet far more generally played than is the 
case at home, where the question of £ s. d. renders the game pro- 
hibitive to many—but, perhaps, her choicest gift is the pursuit of 
that gamest of sporting animals, the old gray boar. As at home 
fox-hunting, the sport of kings, yields the palm to none, so in 
India the pursuit of the boar is the sport par excellence of the 
country. 

When March comes round and with it the full blast of the 
hot weather, then the hog-hunter, if he be a soldier, congratulates 
himself that with the passing of the cold weather there will be 
some relaxation in his military duties, which will admit of week- 
end excursions in the pursuit of pig, or, if he be a civilian, arranges 
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that his visits to his district shall, as far as possible, fit in with 
the meets of the Tent Club. The crops are down, the ladies for 
the most part have fled from the fiery ordeal of a hot weather in 
the plains to the more equable climate of the hill stations, and for 
six months—that is until the rains break—the scorching heat neces- 
sitates the partial suspension, or at any rate modification, of 
official activities. 

Just as at this season the man who shoots tigers is looking 
to his battery, so the man who hunts hogs is busy investigating 
the resources of his stable, and possibly adding thereto, if means 
permit. Perhaps, if he is one well in the know of ‘* matters 
horsey,’’ he may have arranged with some Australian dealer to 
include in a shipload of horses that are being sent over to India 
two or three animals which, having had a good schooling in round- 
ing up cattle in the bush, are likely to shape well when ridden to 
pig; or, possibly, a portion of the stud of some sporting Rajah 
may be up for sale, in which case there may be an opportunity of 
picking up a good Arab without paying the long price usually 
demanded at the Bombay stables. In buying an Arab for pig- 
sticking, it is as well not to reject him because he is a bit long in 
the tooth, if he is in other respects satisfactory. An Arab, as a 
rule, lasts longer than an English horse, and is very often at his 
prime when he is twelve years old or more. In any case, when 
purchasing a pig-sticker we shall do well to bear in mind that the 
state of a horse’s legs give a much surer indication of the amount 
of work he is good for in the future than can be derived from an 
examination of his mouth. 

In India, Government horses are, or were, cast at the age of 
sixteen, and sometimes it is possible for a civilian to pick up a 
troop horse at a very low figure. It is not to be expected, save in 
exceptional cases, that such a horse will be anything in the nature 
of a flier, but he may come in very usefully as a second or third 
string. At any rate, he will probably have been well schooled and 
broken to the spear. Officers of His Majesty’s Service are not 
allowed to purchase cast troop or artillery horses, but occasionally 
such an animal finds his way through devious channels into the 
stud of some inpecunious subaltern. Then the ex-No 99, or what- 
ever his official nomenclature may have been, does duty as a pig- 
sticker under the name of ‘‘ Old Soldier,’’ or some equally equi- 
vocal title. As far as the old horse is concerned, he will certainly 
have a far better time than if he fell into the hands of some native 
gari-wala. 

The choice of a mount will be largely influenced by the locality 
in which one’s sport is to be enjoyed. The districts in which pig- 
sticking is to be had are as varied in character as the countries 
of the different hunts of the United Kingdom. To instance but 
a few of them: In the West we have the famous Gujerat country, 
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where we meet with soft, sandy soil and cactus hedges. Here you 
want a horse that can jump, though, as a matter of fact, a slovenly 
*“‘ lepper ’’ soon learns to improve his ways, for the poisonous 
thorns of the cactus once experienced are far more cogent ‘‘ per- 
suaders ”’ than the rowels of the spur. In sharp contrast to the 
above is the country in the vicinity of Agra, Muttra and Cawnpore 
—all good pig-sticking centres. Here the pig are mostly found 
in the scrub which grows along the banks of the River Jumna. 
It is a country for which you require a very clever handy horse, 
or, better still, pony, for the ground is intersected with numerous 
nullahs generally found in the neighbourhood of great rivers, and, 
consequently, the going is very tricky. A 14.2 Arab is perhaps 
the best mount for such a country. A real high-caste Arab is as 
clever on his feet as a cat, and here the race is often not to the 
swiftest, but to the one who stands up longest. An Arab, too, is 
wonderfully sound in feet and legs, and will stand an extraordinary 
amount of knocking about on hard ground without going lame. 

Then there are the open agricultural plains of the Bareilly 
district, where the covers consist chiefly of thickly wooded baghs 
or plantations, out of which the pig are beaten. It is not perhaps 
such a sporting country as the last mentioned, for on such sound 
going as is generally met with here, a boar is soon overtaken by 
a good horse. Still, the absence of a really sporting ride is in 
some measure compensated for by the heavy fighting boar, which 
come down from the jungles of the Terai to plunder the crops of 
the plains. A heavy boar does not, as a rule, care to run far, and 
as soon as he is inconveniently pressed he will, as often as not, 
whip round and charge for all he is worth. Then, if vou would 
save your horse’s legs, and possibly your own skin, there must be 
no bungling with the spear, and only a well-directed thrust will 
stop the enemy from doing a mischief. In such a country, if 
you want to get many first spears, you must have a horse that can 
gallop, and the extra handiness of an Arab pony will hardly com- 
pensate for the superior speed of the 15—16-hand Waler. 

The above is by no means an exhaustive description of the 
different localities in which pig are found and hunted, but to 
particularise further would perhaps be tedious to the reader. 

Although to attain success in the pursuit of the boar it is 
essential that a man should be well and suitably mounted, it must 
be borne in mind that the chief desideratum is to have the right sort 
of man on the horse’s back. Just as to see a fast thing with hounds 
in a strongly fenced country, a man must not only be mounted 
on a good bold horse but must also have his heart in the right place, 
so to ride down and kill a pig requires courage alike in horse and 
rider; in fact, we would go so far as to say that these qualities, 
essential as they are to the fox-hunter, are still more urgently 
demanded in the hog-hunter. In connection with the foregoing, 
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hear what ‘‘Nimrod ”’ has to sav. His remarks, although dealing 
with the subject of fox-hunting, apply equally well to the hunting 
of the hog: ‘‘ 1 have known numbers of men,’’ writes he, ‘‘ who 
had plenty of nerve and who could ride well who never saw a run 
when the pace was really fast. The reason of this was that they 
were not quick themselves ; they lost time at their fences and seemed 
afraid to gallop. It requires more nerve and a finer finger to put 
a horse along at his best pace over rough ground and among grips 
than to ride over big fences; but without doing this no man will 
be able to ride up to hounds in a real good scent.’’ Nor will he, 
we might add, when out after pig obtain the much-coveted first 
spear. To put the matter succinctly, a man to be successful at hog- 
hunting must be what was described in old hunting parlance as a 
** customer.’’ 

Having, then, the necessary qualifications of character and a 
string of useful ‘‘ crocks,’’ our friend the hog-hunter, while other 
people are living in durance vile and counting the days to the 
beginning of their leave, can afford to look forward to the hot 
weather with equanimity, nay, more, with relish, for he will enliven 
his week-ends in the enjoyment of a sport in the pursuit of which 
the ennui born of a hot-weather sojourn in the plains vanishes like 
thin air. At the same time, if he be a soldier, he will enjoy the 
gratifving reflection that his favourite sport affords a training 
second to none to officers of His Majesty’s Service. 


CHAPTER II. 


Let us fare forth in imagination and take part in a typical 
day’s pig-sticking. There is to be a week-end meet of the Surke- 
bad Tent Club, so, having received a courteous invitation from the 
Secretary, we will avail ourselves of this opportunity to see some- 
thing of the sport. Early on a Friday morning, before the sun 
has attained to its full heat, strings of horses and ponies may be 
seen leaving cantonments on their way to the camp in the vicinity 
of which the meet is to take place on the following day. Native 
servants and orderlies with camp kits and provisions proceed to the 
trysting place in ekkas, the little two-wheeled carts of the country 
drawn by diminutive country-bred ponies, wonderful little animals 
which look as if they would break down before they have got five 
miles, and yet frequently accomplish fifty or more in the day. 

Last of all, the day’s serious business, whether it be the parade 
and routine work of the soldier or the office work of the civilian, 
completed, the sahib logue, booted and spurred for the chase, set 
out for the Tent Club Camp. Some of them, perhaps, do the 
journey in the four-in-hand brake of the cavalry regiment or bat- 
tery quartered in the station. Others drive out in their motors or 
dog-carts. Others again may decide to hack out, shortening the 
distance by availing themselves of Kutcha roads across country. 
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By 7 p.m. or thereabouts most of the members of the Tent Club 
will have assembled at the camp, which has been set up in some 
nice cool shady bagh. A scene full of animation meets our eyes. 
Horses and ponies are picketed under the trees, busy with their 
evening ration of green grass, which has been brought in by the 
grass-cutters, who have been out all day grubbing up the scanty 
herbage in partially dried-up water courses or any place where 
there is sufficient moisture to admit of grass growing. Saises are 
engaged in measuring out grain feeds for their charges or in 
administering the evening rub-down. ‘Bearers are busy making 
all snug within their masters’ tents, while kitmadgars are laying 
out a long trestle table in preparation for hungry and _ thirsty 
sahibs. <A cheery crowd of sportsmen sit down to an al fresco 
dinner. Informality is the order of the day. In the middle of the 
hot weather, with the temperature in the shade hovering anywhere 
between go° and 100°, it is a blessed relief to dispense with the 
stiff collar and other inconveniences of attire demanded by the con- 
vention of cantonments. There is a strong call for long whisky 
pegs. How refreshing is the sound of ice tinkling in the tumbler 
after a hot and dusty journey in the heat of the day! The tem- 
perature in this shady bagh is very different to the oppressive heat 
of cantonments. As the sun sinks in a fiery crimson orb, a slight 
breeze just rustles the leaves of the trees, and everybody is in good 
humour. Dinner is finished, and pipes, cheroots and cigarettes 
are soon under way. The prospects of the morrow’s sport are 
being eagerly discussed, when an old native approaches the 
assembled company. He is a well-set-up old fellow, quaintly clad 
in a venerable Norfolk coat, khaki riding breeches, putties, and old 
brown boots considerably the worse for wear. A solitary spur 
somewhat insecurely fastened to his left boot completes his attire. 
He has come to give the Colonel Sahib khubba, or news of game. 
He has to report a bara bara sur, which he has located in the 
vicinity of a village some few miles from camp. The villagers 
have begged him to bring the sahib logue to rid them of the pest; 
but the old man, not content with their reports, has lain in wait 
and watched the bara wala issue from his hiding place for his 
evening drink at the river hard by. The bara wala, even allowing 
for some dramatic exaggeration, should be a foe worthy of our 
steel. More conversation ensues, and the various beats of the 
following day are arranged. Colonel X gives the order for the 
beaters to be ready to start the first beat at 6.30 a.m.; so, in view 
of a long day on the morrow we retire betimes. One sleeps well 
out in the open, and the night seems all too short when at 5 a.m. 
one is roused by one’s bearer. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wing Storage 
How INSECTS HAVE SOLVED ONE OF THE GREATEST 
AVIATION PROBLEMS. 
BY 
HERBERT MACE, 


With photographs and drawings by the Author. 


BIG stumbling block in the way of practical aviation is the 
oa of housing and the difficulty of landing and rising upon 
any but a large open space. Although some more or less practical 
wing folding devices have been invented, an aeroplane still 
requires a building for its accommodation in size much out of 
proportion to its carrying capacity, and until some means have 
been devised of disposing of the enormous span of wing when the 
machine is not actually in flight, so that it can be readily accom- 
modated in a small space, the financial possibilities of aviation 
seem likely to remain unattractive. 

Since insects are more nearly the prototypes of the aeroplane 
than any other form of winged creature, it is interesting to study 
the manner in which this problem has been more or less satis- 
factorily solved by this tremendously varied class of living 
creatures. That it has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the various species there is not the least doubt, and in 
many cases it must certainly have been the pivot upon which the 
question of survival and increase or complete extinction has turned. 

The majority of insects find their living upon the ground 
or in the branches of trees and bushes, only a few of carnivorous 
habits capturing their prey in the air. A good many species live, 
in their earlier stages, in the water, and a very few are able, even 
in their adult winged stage, also to exist in that element. 

The outstanding character of the whole class is its capacity 
for multiplication, many species, such as the common housefly, 
producing in one season, by a rapid succession of generations, 
many thousands of individuals, and without means of rapid transit 
it is obvious that such an enormous increase of population could 
not be provided for. Subsidiary to this primary consideration 
there are the facilities which wings offer for suitable cross mating 
and avoidance of inbreeding, ability to capture their prey, in the 
case of carnivorous species, and in all, to escape from their 
numerous enemies, principally birds and reptiles. 

The first striking fact bearing on the subject is that in all 
cases only the adult stage of an insect is provided with wings, 
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and it is manifest that as this is the stage when the process of 
multiplication and distribution takes place, it. is the only one in 
which the organs are of any use. The relative duration of the 
adult and young stages is enormously varied, and this is related, 
very noticeably, to the special development of wing. 

In those species where the wings are broad and ample and are 
ill provided with means for their disposal when not in use, the 


THE PROTOTYPE OF THE AEROPLANE: A DRAGON FLY. 
The Dragon Fly lives by catching insects on the wing, but has no means 
for stowing wings and does not live long in the adult stage. The larva lives 
in the water most of the year. 


adult stage is very brief. The Mayflies, whose winged stage lasts 
but a few hours, and the butterflies and moths, which seldom are 
on the wing more than a few days, are notable examples. On 
the other hand, high specialisation and efficiency in this direction 
is accompanied by much longer duration of the adult stage. The 
honeybee, whose adult stage is considerably the longer, isa 
striking instance of this efficiency. 

In the young or larval stages, an insect is almost invariably 
of simple wormlike form, sometimes without legs or other appen- 
dages and sometimes with very elaborate ones, but in all cases 
there are facilities for hiding, either by creeping into sheltered 
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places or by some resemblance to their immediate surroundings, 
which the winged adults could not possibly avail themselves of. 

The solution of this important problem is brought about in 
three distinct ways. 

1. Exceptional development of power in proportion to the size 
of wing. 

2. Apparatus for folding large wings into a small compass 
when not in use. 

3. Camouflage. 


BUMBLE BEE 
(Bombus Terrestris). Wings 
fastened as in flight on the right 
and detached to show hooks on 
the left. 


There are not many instances where the first or second of 
these is the only means used, but in many cases some form of 
disguise appears to be the sole protection, though this is very 
often associated with more or less perfect folding mechanism. 

The number of species in which greatly enhanced power is 
the leading feature are comparatively few, and they represent the 
extreme of efficiency : almost all the insects which possess it rely 
mainly upon it, endure for a long time in the adult stage, and are 
able to distribute their progeny over a comparatively large stretch 
of country. 

The outstanding examples of this class are the hawk moths 
and bees, both of which develop very great wing power with com- 
paratively small surface, and in both of which, it is interesting 
to note, the shape of wings is very similar. In both these families 
the supporting area is composed of two separate pairs of wings 
which in flight are mechanically combined and form planes of 
triangular shape. Their front surface is long, very firm and 
straight, but curved back slightly at the tips, from which they 
slope sharply back to the side of the body, the third side of the 
- triangle being only about half the length of the others. There are 
some slight modifications of this form, the hinder surface some- 
times being strongly curved and thus producing a longer surface 
than the front, but the general form is constant in both families. 
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The power which sends these insects along at an enormous: 
speed with such small wing area is produced by rapid vibrations, 
the wings of a bee or hawkmoth moving at a speed which is 
invisible to the eye, so that a humming bird hawkmoth, a species. 
which is not only widely distributed throughout the globe, but 
persists on the wing almost the whole summer, may appear to 
hang poised in the air without motion, while a slight alarm as it 
thus poises in front of a flower will cause it to move off at a speed 
approximating to instantaneous vanishing. 


UNDER SIDE OF MOTH 
(Triphoena Pronuba) with one 
upper wing removed to show the 

Frenulum., 


The long distances which bees travel and the great loads they 
carry at a high speed are well enough known, and their power is 
produced by the same rapid vibrations. As I said before, this 
extra development of power is often accompanied by other excep- 
tional developments. In the case of the bee, there are ingenious 
mechanical appliances. For the purpose of flight, it is obvious 
that two separate pairs of wings are not necessary and indeed 
would be disadvantageous, but in the activity of the teeming hive, 
the broad surface of two sufficiently wide wings would project 
considerably and they would be liable to injury, nor could a bee 
enter the narrow cell of a larva for cleaning purposes with a broad 
rigid wing projecting on either side of it. This surface is there- 
fore divided into two parts, the upper being considerably longer 
than the lower, but only a trifle wider. On the upper front surface 
of the hinder pair, there is a row of minute hooks which, when the 
insect takes to the air, are attached to a groove on the hinder and 
under surface of the front wing, thus forming one rigid and broad 
surface. In addition to this, both wings are hinged by ball and 
socket joints so that as well as moving vertically in flight, they 
can be turned horizontally, the hinder pair coming close to the 
body and the front pair overlapping and covering them, so that 
no portion of either wing projects beyond the insect’s body. 

There is a supplementary device in the body of the bee con- 
sisting of a pair of sacs on either side of the abdomen. These 
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are connected by the tracheal tubes with the outer air, are con- 
siderably distended in flight, and add much to the supporting 
power. 

Much the same result is produced in the hawkmoths by a 
somewhat different contrivance. The two pairs of wings in these 
insects are very different in character, the front pair being 
extremely firm and rigid, while the hinder pair, although much 


INTERIOR OF A BEEHIVE 
Showing how the wings can be folded to enable the insects to enter the cells. 


wider and shorter, are very flexible and capable of being folded 
fanwise and completely concealed by the front pair when these are 
turned back. To secure rigidity of the whole surface during 
flight, these flexible wings are fastened to the rigid ones by a 
curious device known to entomologists as the frenulum. It con- 
sists of one or more stiff bristles projecting forward of the front 
surface of the hind wing close to its base. These bristles fit closely 
under a patch of scales on the forewing. The turning back of the 
forewing when the moth alights thus automatically folds the hind 
wing and per contra draws it out when the insect once more takes 
to flight. There are one or two moths of this group which do not 
possess this frenulum, and in these the hind wings are almost as 
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rigid as the fore wings. When these moths are at rest, the hind 
wings remain almost in situ and project in front of the turned back 
fore wings. 

Folding devices, all more or less dependent on the action of 
the frenulum, are common among moths of various species, who 
are thus often able to fold an enormous area of wing into an 
extremely small space. It is always more or less combined with a 


Male. WINTER MOTH. Female. 


camouflage system, and one or the other predominates according 
to the habits of the insect. Thus, on the one hand, the great group 
of Carpet Moths, so called because their varied patterns closely 
remind one of Oriental carpets, almost all rest with their wings 
spread flat and open as in flight, their custom being to alight on 
a tree trunk or fence, with which the broken pattern more or less 
combines and affords concealment. On the other hand, the 
Veneer or Grass Moths, which spend their time entirely among 
grasses and have a relatively enormous spread of wing, are able 
to fold the hinder ones so compactly that the insect resembles a 
tightly rolled cylinder little greater in diameter than a grass stem. 
So closely do they resemble flowers, buds, or swollen joints of 
grass stems, that thousands may be stirred from a small patch of 
mowing grass upon which they were resting invisibly. 
Camouflage, indeed, is exemplified in a high degree amongst 
moths and butterflies, and atones for a lack of ability to dispose 
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of the wings sufficiently to enable the insect to creep into a place of 
concealment. Indeed, the scales which cover the wings of these 
insects seem to have been evolved solely for this purpose, for they 
are entirely independent of the structural characters. This fact 
is strikingly illustrated in some famous species which, although 
totally different in structure and natural affinities, are coloured to 
resemble exactly other species. The most striking example of this 


MALE HYPOLIMNAS MISSIPUS. 
The male is totally unlike the female; its colour is deep black shot with 
rich purple, with large white blotches in the centre of each wing. 


mimicry is the African buttery Danaus Chrysippus. This 
butterfly is notoriously distasteful to birds, having some objection- 
able, if not actually poisonous qualities which make them avoid 
it. No less than four other species of butterfly and moth, entirely 
unrelated, as is proved by their structure, so closely resemble 
Chrysippus as to deceive anyone but an expert entomologist, even 
at close quarters. The most striking of these is Hypo- 
limnas missipus, which not only mimics the ordinary form of 
Chrysippus, but in districts where the latter assumes a slightly 
different coloration, conforms to that colouring. This is the more 
striking because it is only the female which mimics, the male being 
totally unlike it in form and markings. 

To describe anything like a fair selection of the protective 
devices in moths and butterflies would be a task beyond my present 
purpose, but it may be as well to point out how butterflies in 
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general achieve the purpose of concealment when at rest. Their 
wings are nearly always brightly coloured above and very broad 
and ample. If they rested with them spread out as in the case of 
moths they would be extremely conspicuous. Moreover, they 
possess no frenulum or other device for folding the wings, so that 
these remain constantly rigid. The universal rule among them 
is to turn the wings up over the back, so that they lie flat against 


DUNG BEETLE 
With wings as in flight. With wings packed in their case. 


one another. Their area is thus reduced to half, and lying in the 
same vertical line as the body, they are almost invisible from 
above or behind. And the under surfaces, which are thus visible 
from either side, are invariably marked, either in sober neutral 
colours, or broken mingled patches and irregular lines which 
experience shows are the best for concealing the form of an object. 

A remarkable and ingenious contrivance characterises the 
enormous order of Beetles or Coleoptera. They are distinguished 
by having the first pair of wings converted from their flying 
faculty into a strong case or sheath in which to enclose the hinder 
and actual flying wings while the insect is on the ground. The 
habits of beetles render some such contrivance an absolute. neces- 
sity. Large numbers feed on or deposit their eggs in decaying 
substances or burrow into the stems and seeds of plants. Some 
even find their sustenance or lay their eggs in the water, and under 
all these conditions, the delicate flying wings would often be ren- 
dered totally useless, either by being badly torn or becoming 
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smeared with moist and adhesive substances. The upper pair of 
wings therefore consist of convex semi-oval cases of great strength, 
sometimes so hard as to turn the point of a pin. The two halves 
fit closely together over the back of the insect, and so completely 
enclose the wings as to keep them entirely out of harm. When 
the insect takes flight, the two halves are turned back slightly and 
permit the hind wings to act freely. It is obvious, however, that 
if the actual wings were no larger than could be comfortably 
covered by the case, they would be insufficient to support the 
insect, in view of the extra bulk imposed by the heavy and cum- 
brous case. Actually, beetles’ wings are very much larger than 
this, and often exceed in length those of other insects of equal 
bulk. In order that they may be accommodated by the case, they 
are folded very neatly in several divisions. Usually each wing 
folds down its length and three times across the width. The actual 
operation of folding and unfolding the wings can readily be seen 
by anyone who cares to study the common Ladybird beloved by 
children. 

In a slightly different form, this plan is also adopted by the 
Orthopterous insects, comprising the grasshoppers and their allies, 
of which the earwig is a familiar and beautiful example well worth 
close study. . 

A very singular solution of the problem is found in 
the ants. These are, as is well known, almost entirely terrestrial 
in their habits, and the workers which comprise the majority of the 
population are destitute of wings. But at certain times of the year 
fully developed insects of both sexes are produced, which are pro- 
vided with very large wings. These fly abroad in great numbers 
for the purpose of mating, and when this is accomplished the males 
perish and the females return to the old colonies or form new ones 
with a certain number of workers. Their impregnation being 
sufficient for the rest of their lives, their wings are no longer 
needed and generally fall off. If they do not, they are deliberately 
removed by the insects. The Termites or White Ants, tropical 
insects in no way really related to the true ants, also drop their 
wings after fertilisation and remain in the nests for the rest of 
their lives. 

Variation in the sexes of many species also solves the problem 
in another way. In the winter moths, while the males have broad 
conspicuous wings, the females are either apterous or possess only 
mere rudiments of wings. In these cases the males by their 
superior mobility, aided by the mysterious sex lure, seek out the 
females and, having accomplished their purpose, are often the 
prey of insect-eating birds, their conspicuousness at a time of year 
when winged insects are scarce making them easy prey, while the 
females, who must perform the lengthy task of depositing their 
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eggs singly on the twigs of the trees upon which their voung 
are to feed, may easily pass unnoticed. 

The Dipterous flies which abound in the summer are 
noticeable from this point of view chiefly because they offer 
strong confirmatory evidence of the vast importance of suitable 
wing storage. All have one pair of broad wings which, while 
capable in many cases of bearing their possessors swiftly through 
the air for short distances, have no contrivances for folding or 
hiding them. With few exceptions their duration on the wing is 
brief, their mating and the deposition of the eggs taking often only 
a few days. None of them undertake the elaborate work of pre- 
paration for their young which is characteristic of the bees or 
beetles, or even the butterflies and moths, for which it would seem 
that some more adaptable structure is indispensable. 


LUXOR TEMPLE. 


Photograph taken by an Officer of the Western Arab Corps at Fasher, the Capital 
of Darfur, Western Sudan 
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Unk-Wa! 


A Nature Story 


BY 
H, MORTIMER BATTEN, 
Illustrated by Arthur Wardle. 


USK was falling, and with it came that mysterious, whisper- 

ing quietude peculiar to the moments of half light. I cannot 
describe what that quietude is, for it is neither sound nor silence. 
The interlaced branches stand out darkly against the fierce glow 
in the west; the very leaves seem to be falling asleep. Gone is 
the multitudinous insect murmur of the day, gone the lowing of 
cattle, the yapping of sheep dogs, the thousand and one distant 
sounds that keep the air alive in a land of brimming life for so 
long as the light lasts. The atmosphere is still, but with the 
cutting off of all greater sounds there still remains something, 
a suggestion of movement, a sensation that there is still something 
astir, though all seems to be sleeping. You must lie very still in 
the leaves if you wish to become conscious of it. Somewhere over 
there is the metallic tinkle of a spring, seeming enormously loud. 
The whisper subsides, grows, subsides, and as you strain every 
nerve to catch it you are aware of a faint shudder creeping through 
your veins. Cold? No, it is fear. You afraid? Not much! 
What of ? Why? Fear? Yes, instinctive, animal fear, for this 
is the hour of dusk. You know not what the night may bring, 
for you are but an animal like the rest, and at one time to be 
caught by the night in the woods meant death! The dawning of 
night was the dawning of fear. 

Listen! Surely something is moving, yet not a breath stirs. 
The hot, sweet air is stagnant asa pond. Yet there is sound— 
the trembling of a leaf, the movement of a blade of grass, the 
pattering of minute footsteps along damp alleyways just under 
the mould. Countless atoms of sound, each too faint in itself to 
catch the human ear, but now united into one sound, universal, 
coming from all directions—the wakening of the mice millions ! 

Who-wo-wo-woo-o !”’ 

Night has come now, and the long, haunting melody of the 
owl wafts from the wood end. It is answered by a shrill “ kee- 
wit,’ a merry, reassuring call, and a woodcock zigzags flapping 
over the tree tops, grunting as it flies. 

Suddenly a branch shakes, and something comes showering 
to earth. Now what in Jupiter is that? It came from the direc- 
tion of the crumbling boundary wall—from that dense mass of 
honeysuckle clinging to the crumbling stones, its rich sweet scent 
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hanging like smoke in the damp shadows around. Unk-wa is 
abroad ! 

Do you know Unk-wa? At this moment he is scrambling 
awkwardly in and out of the dense vine of honeysuckle, where 
he has his nest, a platform of leaves drifted into a cranny of the 
twisted stems six feet from the ground. He appears to be smelling 
the flowers, one by one, but all the time he is eating noisily, 
crunching, with succulent relish. 

All bees are industrious beasts—even the fat and lubberly 
variety that live in holes like rabbits. Sometimes, in summer, 
the chill of dusk catches them still ambling from flower to flower. 
It makes them drowsy. One pokes his head into a bloom and 
falls asleep ere he has time to withdraw it. Another falls asleep 
in the very act of withdrawing it, topples backwards drunkenly, 
and finally hangs by one toe, head downwards, oblivious of his 
absurd position and his imminent peril of falling. 

The scent of the honevsuckle is strongest at dusk. It calls 
the sleepy bees from far and near, they alight heavily on the 
petals, and the potence of the scent drugs them. Unk-wa knew 
this. Perhaps that was why he made his home in the honey- 
suckle. for he loved bees. 

Nature never designed Unk-wa as a creature of the trees, 
and it was part of the nightly routine when, after five minutes of 
collecting, he lost his balance and fell heavily to earth. That did 
not trouble him in the least, for his coat of prickles was made to 
answer many purposes. Firstly it was defensive—or offensive if 
you like. His quills lay at every conceivable angle, so that you 
could not touch him without meeting the business extremity of 
one of them. Secondly, they were there to break the force of a 
fall or a blow, for they could not be driven into his flesh. A fall 
of twelve feet was accepted by Unk-wa as part of the ordinary 
course of travel. 

He met the earth with a flop, but in an instant was on his 
feet. It was very strange that of all the thirty acres of the wood 
Unk-wa should have fallen on the exact spot where an adder, 
still drowsy from its winter sleep, had half buried itself in the 
leaves. 

Now if anything was calculated effectively to waken that 
adder, it was the arrival of Unk-wa. He fell with some force, 
and, of course, bristles foremost. The snake sat up with a rattling 
hiss, and any creature on earth but Unk-wa would have been 
startled. Not he. He rose to the occasion in the twinkling of an 
eye, and adding injury to insult, promptly bit the adder. 

Thoroughly roused now, the snake sat up and stared. It 
was not a pleasant stare. Unk-wa kept perfectly still. That was 
his way of dealing with snakes, having effectively invited their 
attention. His coat of prickles did the rest. 
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The adder struck, and recoiled with a hiss of fury. Unk- 
wa’s overcoat was drawn down over his eyes, covering his entire 
person. The snake struck again, and fell over backwards. Little 
beads of something began to show about its vicious face and 
mouth. It rushed round in a scurrying circle, striking and hiss- 
ing, and Unk-wa—just kept still. In thirty seconds the snake 
was writhing in the leaves, writhing, striking, writhing, till it 
sank back exhausted, blinded, choked by its own ready venom. 
Then Unk-wa calmly stepped in and bit the adder clean in two. 

But he did not eat it—why, I do not know. Perhaps he ate 
snake only when other food was scarce. Be that as it may, he 
seemed to forget the event as soon as it was over, and ran off on 
invisible legs, this way and that, as though entirely devoid of the 
usual friction that accompanies motion. 

None of the insect eaters, birds or beasts, travel straight, and 
Unk-wa was essentially an insect eater—so the nature books 
tell us. 

Evil smelling fungi grew here and there under the oaks, 
crimson and vellow, some of them highly varnished, and all of 
them bilious-looking. All of them were nibbled by slugs—bilious 
looking slugs, villainously striped with brown and grey. Birds 
will not eat these slugs, but Unk-wa was less particular. He knew 
from ten feet away whether or not a slug was hiding under each 
fungus he passed; if so, he hastened to the spot, if not, he passed 
it by. 

There was no hiding from Unk-wa. Here, in the wild 
rhubarb, the spiders had spread their webs from leaf to leaf— 
wonderful little silver nets, as Unk-wa saw them, against the faint 
light of the stars. -In the centre of each net a spider stood, for 
the night was warm, but the movement in the leaves sent this 
watchful host scuttling to their dens in the curl of leaf or twig. 
No use! Unk-wa sniffed them out in passing, sat up, gobbled 
the whole den, and spat out the husks. 

He travelled further and faster than one would have thought. 
He zigzagged and twined through the rhubarb bed and out on the 
other side, across the garlic patch and out on to the network of 
shadows that fell across the human pathway. He gobbled a 
beetle, one half crushed under a human foot, the other half still 
kicking, then along the pathway he went, out into the field, silver 
with dew and moonlight, to the crest of the high bank which 
separates the sandhills from the pastures. A minute later he was 
nosing about the long, rolling gravel bed, which carries a roaring 
torrent in the fall, when the salmon come up, for it is an overflow 
arm of the river. 

Listen! There is a sound of movement all about the gravel 
bed, vet human eves can see nothing, so cleverly has nature 
camouflaged her children of the night. At this hour the rabbits 
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are teeming forth from the wood, to hop with goggle-eved caution 
across the sandbank, then on to the pastures beyond. The whole 
gravel bed was alive with rabbits—also there were other things. 
A blue mountain hare—what he was doing there | cannot say— 
came flashing through the gloom, travelling i in the opposite direc- 
tion to the oozing tide of rabbits. He barged through their midst, 
up to the boundary wall, listened a moment, then on and up the 


* EVERY RABBIT STOPPED; SOME SAT UP WITH EARS ERECT.” 


mountain side like a little patch of vapour. A minute passed, 
then following the trail of the hare came a stoat, a little bristling 
apparition of sin, giving tongue as he ran, the black tip of his 
tail pursuing him like an angry wasp. He too barged straight 
through the centre of the rabbit throng, yet the rabbits took no 
heed of him—of him, the most terrible of their foes! No doubt 
they knew he would not forsake the trail he was running, even 
though a thousand others crossed and criss-crossed it. 

Out on to the gravel patch trickled Unk-wa, and he made as 
much noise about it as all the rabbits put together. He ran with 
his nose to the ground—this wav and that he ran, occasionaliy 
upturning a pebble and nosing something from under it. 
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Look at the sand closely, and you will read the story—as 
clearly written as it is written here, and ina far older hand. Those 
little lace-like, zigzag lines are the tracks of beetles, each marking 
a beetle’s wake-a-day wanderings, and there are thousands of 
beetles on this gravel bed. That is why the butcher bird flies back 
and forth all day, and why Unk-wa comes this way each night. 

The beetles are diurnal. When dusk falls each and every one 
hides under the pebbles with a false sense of security, and now 
Unk-wa is hunting them out. His nose is to the ground I say— 
he is following first one, then another of those little lace-like 
tracks, as a hound follows a fox, as a weasel follows a hare, and 
each track in turn takes him to a certain pebble among ten million 
pebbles, but under this one lurks a sleeping beetle, which dies in 
its sleep. 

Not all beetles are nocturnal, as we know, but those that love 
the summer heat and the hot dry sand hate the dews of night, 
while there are many that love the damp and the dark and the 
dingy corners of life. The sand was still hot from the burning 
sun—a pleasant contrast after the chill, dew-spangled grass, and 
Unk-wa, scurrying here and there, stopped suddenly in his stride. 
Concurrently every rabbit stopped, some sat up with ears erect, 
others merely crouched where they were, and in the deadly still 
that followed the wail of dving hare rang shrilly from the heather 
line. 

“Crunch! Crunch! Crunch !’’ The sound of a human foot 
treading out on the opposite end of the gravel bed. It came as 
« horrible shock, for we humans are clumsy oxen compared with 
the clumsiest of the children of the wild. 

I say that a minute ago there was not a rabbit to be seen, but 
now, in the twinkling of an eve, the whole wide space became 
alive with bobbing white danger signals. Each rabbit whisked 
off in silence, and in silence the alarm was flashed from point to 
point—far up the woodside and out into the pasture the bobbing 
white tails semaphored the tidings. And the poacher, probing 
silently around, saw not a single one of them. 

You think, no doubt, that a hedgehog is a slow-moving beast, 
but had vou seen Unk-wa that moment vou would speedily have 
changed your views. He slid back across the gravel and up the 
steep bank, back into the wood—he did it silently and swiftly, 
as the rabbits had done, and he ran straight! 

Now of all the creatures of the wild, quite the majority of: 
them live and die within a mile of the place where they are born. 
None of them wander at random; even those that migrate, per- 
forming gigantic trans-continental journevs, have their recognised 
migration routes, which their fathers followed centuries ago. 
This fact makes it all the more curious that, ten minutes later, 
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Unk-wa, whom we regard as a slow mover, ambled forth among 
the delphiniums at the other side of the wood, fully half a mile 
from the place at which we last saw him. 

I say that there were delphiniums. That suggests humans. 
Unk-wa was, in fact, at the precincts of the castle gardens—that 
fairyland of delicately blended colours and flashing, rainbow 
fountains. 

At this point the woodland dropped away in progressively 
undulating banks under the shadows of the beeches and pines, 
till eventually a sheer drop of twelve feet took one into the castle 
gardens. Unk-wa was progressing down the progressive banks. 
His manner of progress was interesting. He rolled, he walked, 
he rolled. He seemed capable of rolling indefinitely, even on the 
level. The earth was leaf strewn, and as he rolled his quills 
collected leaves and still more leaves. | do not attempt to say 
whether this was accidental or on purpose. I would merely point 
out that Unk-wa’s coat was not adequate for keeping out the chill 
of rain. I would further point out that when rain was pending 
its proximity had the curious effect of making Unk-wa roll, and 
it was significant that, on such occasions, he seemed purposely 
to seek out the most leaf-strewn places over which to roll. 

The night had been heavy, though starlight, too sickly frag- 
rant to hold any promise of lasting sweetness. Now the stars 
were gone out, and it was dark as pitch. Moreover it was silent. 
The mice had retired underground. All nature seemed to be 
holding its breath. Only Unk-wa moved noisily abroad. 

Noisily, indeed, for now in his thick overcoat of: leaves, one 
laver having rammed the other home, he rustled as he walked 
like a lady in silken robes. He was progressing towards the 
garden, and doubtless he had it in his mind to drop that sheer 
twelve feet into that fairvland of colour below, and assuredly, 
when the time came, he did drop! 

He had reached the very brink of the sheer fall to the garden 
below, and was running along at the edge, apparently looking 
for a suitable place at which to fall. There was a whisper, 
changing into a roar. The huge drops fell to earth in a drowning 
deluge. It ran off Unk-wa’s overcoat as it ran off the glass roofs 
of the hothouses not so far distant. He took not the least notice 
of it. He kept on running, till suddenly, from under a rhodo- 
dendron, not a yard ahead of him, there darted a little russet 
devilish something, that gave tongue like a death hound as it ran, 
pursued by a small black hornet of anger! 

That stoat moved, and so did Unk-wa. It took him about as 
long to close into a ball as it takes a man to close an eve. He 
was at the brink, as I say, and he rolled. <A second later there 
was a loud splash, followed by a snort, and from the lip above 
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two fiendish points of green peered down into the gloom with an 
air of savage speculation. 

A few days later the assistant gardener said to the juvenile 
son of the castle, ‘‘ Master Roy, what do you want going and 
putting that dead ’edge ’og in my tomato water for ?”’ 

The son of the house stared blankly. ‘‘ I didn’t, William,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘ I don’t know anything about your beastly old 
tomato water.’’ 

But no one ever believed the juvenile son of the castle. 
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Carpentiers Method 


BY 


HIRAM KNIGHT. 
With two Caricatures by the Author. 


OW hard can Georges Car- 

pentier hit, and how much 
punishment can he stand? Those 
are the two questions upon which 
will turn the match between the 
heavyweight champion of Europe 
and William Harrison (Jack) 
Dempsey, champion of the 
world, when they meet for the 
title this year (If they do!—Ep.). 

Carpentier is so entirely dif- 
ferent from the average concep- 
tion of a heavyweight champion 
boxer that those who have not 
seen him in action still are in- 
clined to regard him asa “‘parlour 
sparrer ’’? who has been remark- 
ably fortunate in his contests. So 
very deceptive is his appearance 
that it was only by meeting 
Battling Levinsky that he was 
able to convince the Americans 
that he is really a champion. 

Personally I should never laugh at a critic who, having seen 
the Frenchman in sparring bouts alone, condemned him as a mere 
tapper. Whilst his methods are marked by exceptional speed of 
foot, body, head and hands, his footwork is not much at first sight 
to inspire confidence in his ability to deliver a crushing blow. 
Carpentier seems to be by far too much up on his toes whether 
going in to attack or getting away from a blow. That style 
admittedly makes for speed, but how can a man punch with effec- 
tiveness when giving a fair imitation of a male ballet dancer? Yet 
the fact remains that Carpentier has a terrific punch, so there must 
be an explanation. 

Some boxers dance, as it is called, until actually ready to hit, 
when they set their feet so suddenly that only close observation 
detects the lowering of the heels. Such exponents of the Noble 
Art, however, seldom stop a capable opponent. We are, there- 
fore, compelled to overlook this solution of the problem as im- 
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probable, and search further afield. As against his foot move- 
ment, with its indication of a weak punch, Carpentier has two 
distinct attributes of a heavy puncher. One is the fact that when 
on his toes he can bend his whole body forward from the hips 
and get the weight of his torso in a lead or counter. It requires 
extraordinary and instantaneous co-ordination of brain and muscle 
to seize upon the opening presented by an opponent, make the 
foot movement to bring the hitter to his objective, use the boxing 
skill and judgment of distance to place the blow, and at the same 
time to swing forward from the hips to get the weight into it. 
The possession of this co-ordination is Carpentier’s second punch- 
ing attribute. 

As Carpentier uses this combination of mind, body and fist, 
it must be exceedingly effective, for two reasons. First, it enables 
him to get much more power into his blows than his opponent 
would expect, and second, it gives him a much longer reach than 
his opponent would think. When two first-class scientific boxers 
meet, the great majority of the blows are either eluded entirely 
or their force is rendered negligible by movements on the part of 
the recipient that do not involve a backward sway of more than 
an inch or so. It is obvious, therefore, that Carpentier by throw- 
ing his body forward from the hips connects with many blows 
that would fall short of the mark if he did not possess that peculiar 
gift of co-ordination. Furthermore, these blows not only land, 
but have real power. 

The French champion’s muscles are those of a hitter. Long, 
supple muscles give a snap to a punch that no man with corded 
muscles can develop. It is the possession of this type of muscles 
that enables Carpentier to stop big men whose muscular confor- 
mation more often than not militates against snappiness. Such a 
man is Joe Beckett, who, sad affair though he may be as a boxer, 
has stamina and courage. There is no reason to believe that the 
blow that stopped Beckett in “‘ jig time ’’ would not have stopped 
Dempsey or any other man. 

Can Carpentier take punishment? His history indicates that 
he can when it is necessary so to do. In March, 1914, he lost a 
15-round decision to Joe Jeanette, one of the craftiest and hardest 
hitting negroes of the age, but that he could go the full course 
testified to his gameness and stamina, stripling though he then 
was. Be it remembered that Jeanette was able to battle on even 
terms with Sam Langford, and was nearly, if not fully, a match 
for Jack Johnson, then champion of the world. 

Again in the same year Carpentier won a decision over Jeff 
Smith, the American, who was at that time one of the best middle- 
weights in the ring. I have recently talked with Smith about 
that fight, and he frankly admitted that Carpentier was his master 
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at his own specialities and astounded him both with the power 
of his blows and his ability to assimilate punishment. 

But the best proof of Carpentier’s physical stamina and his 
mental and moral courage were his two defeats in 1912, when he 
was an undeveloped youngster. The first was by Billy Papke in 
17 rounds, and the second was a loss on a foul to Frank Klaus 
in 19 rounds. Papke was a boxer to try the soul of any rival. 
He kept his head hunched down between his shoulders, then 
covered it with his left arm, and partly with his right. It 
was a sort of turtle formation and it was practically impossible to 
hit him where the blow could have any weakening results. He 
would occasionally come out of his shell and deal out terrific 
rights and lefts with deadly aim to head or body. Klaus fought 
in a style that was very similar, vet neither of these two seasoned 
masters, both of whom made a speciality of knock-outs, could 
weaken Carpentier sufficiently to make him careless and thereby 
leave himself open for the sending-over of the final punch. 

Need more be said to establish the fact that the European 
champion has an excellent chance of surprising Dempsey, who far 
from being a man-eater, has twice failed to knock-out such an 
indifferent performer as Billy Miske, and was knocked out him- 
self in one round by Jim Flynn? In the history of the ring there 
have been many championship encounters in which good big men 
have been punched into oblivion by smaller opponents, and 


history has a habit of repeating itself ! 


Romantic Careers and Tragic 
Endings of some Famous 
kacehorses 


BY 


M. E. MAHONY. 


HE lives of racehorses are almost as subject to the unexpected 

‘turns of fortune’s wheel as are the lives of men. Some rise 
from obscurity to fame, others, having good breeding, careful 
training, in fact, everything in their favour, end their days in 
tragedy and eclipse. 

‘** Deadlock,’’ the dam of the famous Derby winner “ Isin- 
glass,’’ was bought by Captain Machell for the modest sum of 
£19; the Captain afterwards disposed of ‘‘ Deadlock,’’ and for a 
time all trace of her was lost. One morning, however, a farmer 
came to see Captain Machell on business; he was driving a cart, 
and in the animal between the shafts the Captain recognised his 
old friend ‘‘ Deadlock.’’ ‘The farmer, with very little persuasion, 


there and then exchanged her for a fine cart colt. The following 
year she was sold to Mr. McCalmont with her foal “ Islington ”’ 


for £500. In 1889 she gave birth to “ Isinglass,’’ the most 
famous four-year-old of his time, whose progeny are so well 
known in Ireland now, and who have given such good accounts 
of themselves on the Turf. ‘‘ Rising Glass,’’ the property of the 
Honble. Lady McCalmont, of Mount Juliet, Thomastown, is a 
son of ‘‘ Isinglass’’ and sire of ‘‘ Waterford Glass,’’ ‘ All 
Glass,’’ ‘‘ Money Glass,’’ Crushed Glass,’’ etc. 

““Flying Childers,’’ in the opinion of many the finest horse 
of his century, spent his early days in carrying the post-bags of 
his native village. ‘‘ Throstle,’’ who won such a sensational 
St. Leger from ‘‘ Ladas,’’ had a narrow escape from leaving this 
world almost as soon as she entered it. She was born with a 
thick film covering her eves, and her owner, Lord Alington, 
quite sure she would never be of any use to him, offered her as a 
gift to a friend, but the friend not thinking it worth his while to 
send for her, she remained at the Kingsclere stables. Lord Aling- 
ton then gave orders that she should be shot ; the orders miscarried 
and ‘‘ Throstle ’’ lived to become one of the greatest mares of 
the day. 

““ The Bloomer,’’ dam of “‘ Ely’’ and granddam of ‘‘ George 
Frederick ’’ and ‘‘ Louise Victoria,’’ at the sale of her owner’s 
(Tom Oliver) effects failed to elicit a bid, and he, as a favour, was 
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allowed to retain her. Afterwards a Mr. Cartwright gave him 
£15 for the mare, for which sum it may be truly said Tom Oliver 
parted with a fortune. ‘‘ Queen of the Roses,’’ before becoming 
the property of the Duke of Beaufort, twice changed owners, once 
in exchange for a sack of corn, and the next time for a rick of 
hay. In later years the Queen’s’’ daughter, Réve d’Or,”’ 
won the Oaks, Citv and Suburban, and other races. 

Ellen Horne,’? granddam of ‘‘ Lord Lyon ”’ and Bend 
Or,’’ was purchased for 18 guineas. ‘“‘ Salamander *’ was hawked 
about from one country fair to another until bought for £35. He 
developed into a famous steeplechaser and won the Grand National 
and £30,000 for his owner, Mr. Studd. ‘ Voltigeur,’’ the Derby 
winner and progenitor of the great ‘* Galopin ’’ and ‘* St. Simon,”’ 
when he came up at Tattersalls as a colt failed to get a bid and 
was sent back to his breeder, but was eventually bought by Lord 
Zetland for £500. 

Success upon the turf often comes through a single animal. 
William L’Anson, who died tremendously wealthy, dated the 
commencement of his riches from the lucky purchase of ‘‘ Queen 
Mary.’’ He bought her for a few pounds and in her became the 
possessor of a veritable gold mine. 

‘* Blacklock ’’ was bought for £50 and his dam for £3; in 
1894 the winning descendants of ‘‘ Blacklock’’ numbered 106 and 
appropriated between them races with the aggregate value of 
£76,770. 

‘‘ Jerry M.”’ was bought as a vearling for £200; some time 
later Sir Charles Assheton Smith gave £1,500 for him. ‘“‘ Jerry 
M.”’? won £11,839 in stakes alone. The late Mr. Joseph Lowry 
bought ‘‘ Tredennis ’’ for £100, and a few years later refused 
£25,000 for him, , 

‘* Eclipse ’’ was knocked down to Mr. Wildman at the sale 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s stud for 75 guineas; subsequently 
a Mr. Denis O’Kelly gave 650 guineas for a half share in him, 
afterwards buying him entirely for 1,000 guineas. During two 
years’ racing ‘‘ Eclipse ’’ won close on £160,000 in stakes alone, 
exclusive of cups and plates. This same Mr. O’Kelly purchased 
‘“ The Tartar ’’ mare for 100 guineas, her previous owner having 
got her for £6. From the progeny of this mare Mr. O’Kelly 
cleared about £30,000. The ‘‘ Godolphin Arabian,’’ ancestor of 
the great ‘‘ Eclipse,’’ was picked up by Mr. Coke of Norfolk in 
Paris for £3, from the owner of a water cart. Little realising 
the treasure he had, Mr. Coke presented him to Mr. R. Williams, 
who in turn gave him to the Earl of Godolphin. The money 
won by the Godolphin progeny is incalculable, but must run into 
a good many million pounds. 

“* Diomed,”’ the winner of the first Derby, was sold to the 
Americans for £50, and it is interesting to note that nearly all 
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the American racehorses trace their pedigree back to the winner of 
the first English Derby. It is calculated that ‘‘ Diomed’’ has 
been worth several million pounds to the country he was sold to. 

The racing stud of the Rothschilds was founded by the pur- 
chase of a mare called ‘‘ Emerald.’’ Baron Meyer de Rothschild 
won an emerald in a lottery and, selling it for £240, invested the 
money in a daughter of ‘‘ Defence,’’ whom he named ‘‘ Emer- 
ald,’’ and she became the dam of the ‘* King of Diamonds ”’ and 
Mentone Lass.”’ 

But to turn to the other side of the picture, the often tragic 
fate which has overtaken many great racehorses even before the 
era of their conquest was over, is remarkably sad. ‘‘ Poetess,’’ 
dam of ‘‘ Monarque’’ and winner of the French Derby, was sold 
at a provincial fair for £4, and while tethered in a field was driven 
round and round by some mischievous boys until, becoming 
entangled in her rope, she fell and broke her neck. 

‘* Catherine Hayes,’’ the best daughter of ‘‘ Lanerlost,”’ 
after winning the Oaks, caught cold across the loins, which 
affected her spine and crippled her action. The popular Derby 
idol, ‘* Blue Gown,’’ having been sold to a rich American, died 
on his voyage across the Atlantic, but the fate of ‘‘ Klarikoff,’’ 
for whom Lord St. Vincent paid £5,000, in the hope that he would 
win the Derby, was much worse; as he was going from Epsom by 
rail to his training quarters at Malton a spark from the engine set 
fire to his box, and he was burned to death. 

‘* Blue Bonnet,’’ in her race for the St. Leger, was so 
severely punished by her jockey, that when she pulled up, a 
winner, her flanks and ribs were lacerated in a hundred places. 
She was a wonderfully good mare, but after this cruel treatment 
was worthless as a racehorse. ‘‘ Ralph,’’ a chestnut son of ‘‘ Dr. 
Syntax,’’ was also dastardly served: just prior to the Ascot Cup 
he was given poison, but the plucky horse won the race, though 
he pulled up in a desperate state, gasping and frothing, and died 
almost immediately. ‘‘ Stumps,”’ the first sire Sir Tatton Sykes 
ever bought, had a sad end. He caught a fatal inflammation 
from breaking out and wandering through fields on a rainy night 
with his sheets dragging at his heels. 

Velocipede,’’ this king among horses’’ (The Druid) 
ended his davs in a most painful manner. He developed dropsy, 
with chronic disease of the lungs, and his breathing became 
dreadfully difficult and laboured. His whole body filled so that 
he was unable to lie down, and for three weeks before his death 
he refused all food. He was shot by a tailor, his own groom 
not having the heart to pull the trigger. 

““ Longwaist ’’ killed himself by striking his head against 
the stable door just after £5,000 had. been refused for him. The 
famous *‘ Donovan ”’ had an almost similar ending: while run- 
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ning loose in a paddock he dashed into a tree and injured his head , 
so severely that he had to be destroyed. 

“* Ambush I.,’’ who won the Grand National in 1900, dropped 
dead after a gallop on the Curragh. ‘‘ May Day ”’ broke her leg 
while running well for the Oaks, and had to be destroyed. 
‘* Nancy,’’ a winner of many good races, in the Chester Cup, 
also broke her leg and had to be shot. ‘‘ Noble Howard,’’ an 
Irish Derby winner, spent his last ten years between the shafts 
of a hackney car in a Co. Tipperary village. 

‘Young Marske,’’ a bay son of Marske ’’ (whose blood 
will be found in the pedigrees of almost every thoroughbred of 
importance), in his first and only appearance on the turf dislocated 
one of his fetlock joints a quarter of a mile from home, and yet 
won the race in that condition. ‘“ Humphrey Clinker,’’ the 
largest thoroughbred ever known, and a good racer, died from 
eating a large quantity of tares. He had a vile temper and would 
allow no stranger to approach him; hence the difficulty of oper- 
ating for his relief. His groom managed to apply blisters, but 
he tore them away. The great ‘“‘ Daniel O’Rourke’’ ended his 
days in Vienna, having been sold to the Austrian Government 
for 800 guineas. 

“* George Frederick’s’’ brilliant career ended with the Derby. 
A few days after his triumph he met with an accident which 
entirely crocked his foreleg. Afterwards he lost his sight, was 
sold for 65 guineas, and ended his life on a Canadian farm. 

““Vedas,’’ a perfectly quiet horse in his stable, became such 
a madman when he was taken out that he had to be destroyed. 
During his last victorious race at Newmarket, while finishing, he 
had his head turned round trying to bite his jockey’s foot. ‘‘ Le 
Noir,’’ grandsire of ‘‘ Bachelor’s Double,”’ ‘‘ Bachelor’s Hope,”’ 
and ‘‘ Bachelor’s Wedding,’’ had his leg broken so badly from 
the kick of a mare that he had to be destroved. ‘‘ Persimmon,”’ 
one morning while returning from exercise, met with an accident 
which resulted in the fracture of his pelvis and thigh bone, thus 
causing his death. 


Riding with an Artificial Leg 


BY 


CAPT. DUBUISSON. 


WO of the many problems which have to be solved by men 

who have lost a leg are to find some agreeable form of exercise 
in the open air, and an easy way of getting about. Riding is a 
solution of both, provided a firm and comfortable seat can be 
acquired. It has many advantages. From a purely utilitarian 
point of view, the ability to ride opens a wider field of employ- 
ment, especially in many parts of our colonies where riding is the 
only practicable method of getting about. It is an excellent and 
delightful form of exercise and has an excellent effect on one’s 
morale. Walking with an artificial leg with no other object than 
that of exercise is neither a particularly enticing nor exhilarating 
amusement; and few, | think, can help at times feeling conscious 
of their lack of power and mobility, and a consequent feeling of 
inferiority to their able-bodied.companions. 

Astride a horse especially, if he is a good one, one regains 
this feeling of the power to move and to move quickly. 

For these reasons, or if only for the reason of overcoming 
vet another difficulty, it is well worth while to teach oneself to 
ride ; and for those who have ridden before there is little difficulty, 
the only requirements for success being the will to ride and 
practice. 

Many of these have already taught themselves, but there are 
many others who have not had the time, opportunity, nor the 
means to experiment. 

I do not pretend in these notes to write a treatise on the art 
of riding, but merely to show some of the chief difficulties with 
which a ‘‘ one legged ’’ man has to contend, and the means which 
I have found of overcoming them. To those who have not formed 
any ideas on the subject these notes may at least give a line on 
which to start, which they can adapt to their special requirements, 
and improve upon, as they gain experience. 

The length and condition of the stump make such an enor- 
mous difference to what one can do with an artificial leg, that a 
few remarks as to the writer’s personal condition may help others 
to judge whether the methods, which I have found successful, 
will be of use to them. One has too often met the well-meaning 
individual who makes no discrimination between the loss of a foot 
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and that of a whole leg, to pay much heed to information unsup- 
ported by these data. My right leg was amputated in May, 1917, 
through the upper third, leaving me about nine inches below the 
hip joint, and the stump is healthy. I wore a peg leg in January, 
1918, and an artificial leg from April, 1918, onwards. I had 
ridden and hunted since childhood, and was consequently ex- 
tremely keen to ride again. 


MOUNTING. 
Sound leg in stirrup, standing on artificial leg, both hands on saddle and pull up. 


In July, 1918, I got on to a well-mannered horse on an 
ordinary hunting saddle, and found cantering so easy and com- 
fortable that I tried a small jump. This was not so successful, as 
the horse swerved off, and I ricked myself in my efforts to avoid 
falling off. Obviously if I was to be able to rfde with safety and 
pleasure, some special saddle was necessary. 

The problem was to find a saddle which would provide a 
substitute for grip without in any way tying the rider to the saddle 
in case of a fall. One must have something fixed to the saddle 
and coming over the knee to keep it in to the saddle and some- 
thing behind the lower part of the leg to prevent it from bending 
backwards when weight is put in the stirrup, and, thirdly, the leg 
must come out easily in case of a fall. The best solution of the 
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problem appeared to be a device made by Messrs. Whippy, 
Steggall and Fleming, of North Audley Street, London. This is 
best described by the photographs, but a short description may 
assist. The two “ flaps’’ are made of stiffened canvas covered 
with leather, stitched and riveted to the saddle flap, while the top 
of the upper “ flap ’’ is riveted through the tree. A surcingle 
strap is fixed to the bottom of the flap and buckled on to the centre 
girth buckle on the near side. This strap keeps the flap, and with 
it the leg, close to the horse. 

I had this device fitted on to an old saddle and tried it first 
in a riding school and then in the Park. At first, of course, I felt 
like a sack of potatoes on the horse’s back, but in a very short time 
I acquired a feeling of balance, and once having gained that, the 
rest was merely a question of practice, a gradual progression and 
strengthening of the muscles, and gaining confidence. Rising at 
the trot I found the most difficult thing to start with, and a hun- 
dred yards or so at a time was as much as I could manage. As 
the muscles developed I was able in a few months to trot with 
comfort almost any distance. 

One of the chief difficulties with this saddle is to get it fitted 

correctly for the rider’s normal seat. It is advisable to be certain 
of this on a dummy horse before having it finished off, as it can 
then easily be altered. 
* Mounting will always be somewhat of a difficulty, especially 
with a restless horse, and I do not know of any special method of 
doing this. One can, however, always manage it by one of the 
ordinary methods. A “‘ leg-up’’ is the easiest when there is 
someone to assist. To mount in the ordinary way, stand on the 
artificial leg, holding on to the saddle, and put the sound leg 
in the stirrup and pull up. 

I first tried jumping about December, 1918, when I had 
acquired a comfortable seat and confidence at all paces. After a 
very nervous start I found that there was nothing new or special 
in it: the old maxims of leaning forward and putting your heart 
over the fence being all that was necessary. I found, however, 
that they were not quite so easy to carry out as before, and the 
first time or two that I went out hunting I was inclined to regard 
fences rather as unavoidable obstacles than as having been put 
there by a kindly providence for my enjoyment. Hounds running 
and a good horse, however, soon restore one to the proper frame of 
mind. 

The only thing that then remained to be discovered was 
whether, in the event of a fall, the rider would fall clear. This ! 
discovered on my last day that season, and have rediscovered 
many times since. I have fallen at fast and slow paces, and in no 
case have I been in any way tied to the saddle, or suffered any 
damage to myself or serious damage to the artificial leg. As an 
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additional safeguard against being tied to the saddle I always use 
Weston’s patent fastenings for the stirrup leathers. j 

_A common cause of fall out hunting is catching the toe of the 
artificial leg in the side of a narrow gap or in the branches of 
a bullfinch. The effect is to pull the artificial leg backwards out 
of the ‘‘ case,’’ and so throw the rider off on the other side. Falls 
of this kind and ‘‘ voluntaries ’’? from horses shving, or refusing, 


DISMOUNTING. 
Pull artificial leg (the right leg in photograph) out of the case and shake it clear of 
the stirrup. Throw sound leg over and drop: or dismount in the ordinary way on 
the side of the sound leg. ° ; 


or pecking, cannot be altogether avoided, but, when in doubt, a 
firm hold on the front or back of the saddle will do much towards* 
reducing their number. A leather strap or handle on the pommel 
of the saddle is somewhat easier to catch hold of than the pommel 
itself, and is also of great assistance in mounting. 

The neck strap of a martingale or breastplate provides a most 
useful hold to help to get the weight forward when going up steep 
hills. The ‘‘ flaps’? have inevitably a tendency to get sprung 
and slack with use. To avoid this as far as possible I have had a 
bit of steel spring (L shaped) put into the front and back “* flaps ”’ 
to keep them up to their work (see photograph). A felt lining to 
the ‘‘ flaps ’’ will assist to decrease the wear on the breeches. In 
addition to this I always wear a leather kneecap over the breeches 
for hunting or a long day in the saddle. The breeches are bound 
to wear anywhere that they are being rubbed between the artificial 
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leg and the saddle; and the only material which will resist this 
is leather. If one does not have leather breeches one can have the 
bearing surfaces lined with leather. 

Skeleton continuations of tape, which tie round the ankle of 
the artificial leg, are advisable to keep the breeches from “ riding 
up ”’ over the knee. 

As regards riding boots I have found that the only way that 
one can get them on and off with ease is by having them made to 
open up all the way down the leg, and fastened with laces or 
straps. 

I do not consider that a special “‘ riding leg ’’ is necessary. 
I have found my own walking legs (which are Desoutter’s) per- 
fectly comfortable to ride in. I have also ridden and hunted in 
an essential leg, but the pulleys on the outside of these legs are 
not very good for one’s breeches. 

A special ‘‘ riding leg ’’ has the great disadvantage that it is 
almost impossible to walk in it. One has, of course, to harden 
one’s stump for riding like other portions of one’s anatomy. 

A few remarks on the subject of the choice of a horse may be 
of assistance. The perfect lady’s hunter is, I suppose, the best 
choice, but few of us can afford perfection even when it can be 
found. The important thing is to know what vices to avoid. To 
begin with a very quiet horse with comfortable paces is almost 
essential. As one acquires confidence one can ride rather more 
spirited horses, but one should avoid young, green or nervous 
horses, as sudden swerves are apt to give one rather a jar. Horses 
which rear badly are really dangerous, as it is the one occasion on 
which the ‘‘ flaps’? would prevent the rider getting clear of the 
saddle. Nappy or restless horses cause difficulties in mounting, 
and a horse that kicks is unpleasant but can be competed with 
if not too violent. A rough horse is apt to rub the stump and to 
tire one quickly. Pulling within reason is, I think, the least 
objectionable form of vice, provided one is fit and settled in the 
saddle. 

» For hunting one requires a bold, free, and safe jumper. A 
slow “‘ buck jump’”’ is much the hardest to sit comfortably. The 
easiest way to avoid jars and falls is to ride a horse one knows, 
one can then generally anticipate his movements and take steps 


(such as a firm hold of the saddle) to avoid getting jarred or 
thrown, 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


O-DAY no game is so much written about as golf, and when, as 

happened last month, we find such fine old crusted organs of con- 
servatism as The Morning Post and The Scotsman each devoting a 
leading article to the game of golf, we must finally accept the fact that 
from being the recreation of the few it has become the most popular 
and widely played game in the world. In America the game has 
developed into a positive fever, and although it was recently reported 
that the persons (dare we call them ‘‘ the promoters ’’?) who it was 
hoped would finance the teams, ladies, amateurs and professionals in 
their intention of crossing and capturing all our championships this 
year, were proving to be a little shy in parting, we may confidently an- 
ticipate the arrival of the entire fleet. We have, however, more con- 
fidence in the certainty of their arrival than in their possible triumphs. 

The effect of the game as played in the United States has been so 
widely felt of late in this country and so much written about that we 
would fain leave the subject alone, but the truth is that in the situation 
as it stands to-day we simply cannot. In all this tamasha about stymies 
and rib-faced irons and the limited ball, it is the American golfer who 
has put the cat among the pigeons. We have long ago pointed out that 
it is only a question of time until the players in the United States will 
refuse to recognise any longer the jurisdiction of St. Andrews. Anyone 
who has had the opportunities of observing and studying the American 
point of view in sport of any sort, must realise that that is inevitable 
especially when the history of the evolution, or perhaps more correctly 
the transformation, of old British games in the Unied States is con- 
sidered, and to put it bluntly we wonder if it is worth while bothering 
any more about it. Surely, even as a matter of policy, it were wiser to 
look ahead and, instead of being constantly faced with suggestions 
which if acceded to will completely alter the game, to make it clear that 
the game suits us as it is played at present and that we have no intention 
of disfiguring it to suit others. If, then, American golfers, as they 
assuredly will, refuse to play under our rules and proceed to improve 
golf into something quite different from the game as we know it, it may 
be deplored but it cannot be helped. It is their own affair and they must 
go their own road. It would only remain to make it known that any 
contestants from abroad entering for any of our championships will play 
under the rules and conditions obtaining here. 

Should this not be done, assuredly sooner or later a break will 
occur, or as that gifted word-artist, J. H. Taylor, in a letter to The 
Times put it: ‘‘ cleavage to the point of absolute disruption may 
eventually arise, which would be calamitous.’’ We are not so sure 
that it would be a calamity, but we can see that having unfortunately 
once given way, these suggestions for alterations in the rules will be 
never-ending until, on a refusal to entertain some suggestion, we reach 
a rupture and a break-away. When, following the arrival of the dele- 
gates from the U.S.G.A. last year and their meetings with our Rules of 
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Golf Committee, we ventured the opinion that the Committee had been 
weak, we did so on the published result of the conference, and we now 
find in Major Guy Campbell’s letter to The Times on the fourth of last 
month, that the Rules Committee found themselves forced to take action 
and to sacrifice principles which they held very strongly in order to 
‘make concessions to American opinion! But even if it were necessary 
—and we refuse to admit it—to make concessions to American opinion : 
what is ‘‘ American opinion’’? The courteous gentlemen who came 
across to meet the Rule Committee admitted that already they found 
difficulty in maintaining their authority over the various golf unions 
which had been formed in the different and widely scattered parts of the 
United States, and one has only to reflect on the legislative independence 
and the composition of these individual states, to realise the utter impos- 
sibility of the game ever being controlled in America by a central body 
such as we have at St. Andrews, and to which in our simple old-fashioned 
way we gladly submit. One cannot see Oklahoma or even the Middle 
West agreeing to be dictated to from Fifth Avenue or Washington. On 
one point only would they unite—in abusing us were we to run counter to 
their progressive wishes. Then we would hear the Eagle scream. 

From the day of the introduction of the Haskell bali we here have 
been disturbed by Yankee innovations, and all the mild excitement 
to-day, the newspaper correspondence and articles, and general running 
to and fro, is the direct outcome of this American craze for novelty and 
trying to beat the band. Canada too has begun to stray from the fold 
and is making its own golf rules. No, let the truth be stated definitely 
once for all—we do not want these changes in our golf. We have 
already submitted to too much of it and we think the time has come— 
it really came last year, but unfortunately the Rules Committee missed 
their opportunity when they weakly sacrificed their principles to make 
concessions—when it should be explained to other countries that we 
intend to preserve our old games as they are, and that if we do make any 
alterations in rules it will be because it suits us to do so. 

We do not think that the Rules Committee will interfere in the 
matter of the rib-faced irons. There hardly seems any need to. Any 
club face so deeply grooved that it will stop a ball practically dead in 
dry weather, will so mangle the ball that what the player may gain in 
pitching he will assuredly lose in putting. In any case we are all so 
poor now-a-days that with the prospect of requiring to put a new ball 
down at every hole, nothing more need be said. Of the limited ball— 
or the standard ball as it is still called—most golfers must be tired 
reading. We personally have no fresh views and will content ourselves 
with extending our sympathy to the gentlemen who, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, have tied it all up in an apparently inextricable knot. 
It is a problem, but not so the stymie, and we must confess to feeling 
depressed to find a newspaper like The Morning Post, for which we have 
a profound respect, heading correspondence on the subject: ‘* The 
Problem of the Stymie.”’ 

There is no problem about the stymie unless it be to make ignorant 
people understand that it is an integral and most fascinating part of the 
grand old game, and we hope that never in this country will there be any 
question of removing it. To successfully negotiate a stymie leaves a 
glow of holy satisfaction that even a well-hit drive scarcely produces, 
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not in any way impaired by the thought of what the opponent must be 
feeling alter having apparently got you nicely fixed. 

An entrant for the Open Championship, whose advent we are look- 
ing forward to with some interest, is young Kirkwood, the open cham- 
pion of Australia, and, we believe, New Zealand. Our interest is 
roused by a letter we have been shown from a_ sportsman ‘‘ down 
under,’’ who, a good golfer and a good judge, writes of Kirkwood as a 
positive phenomenon and adds: ‘‘ Taking professional golf as being 
pretty much what it was when I was last home, I can see Kirkwood 
trampling all over your men.” So now at least we know. 

With the death of Charlie Hunter at the ripe age of eighty-five, a 
fine specimen of the old school of professional golfers passed away. A 
contemporary of, and brother-in-law to, old Tom Morris, he was the 
only survivor of the first open championship, which was played at Prest- 
wick sixty years ago. Although not a great player, nor, like so many of 
his contemporaries, a ‘‘ character,” he was a fine type of man and 
universally held in the highest respect. It is interesting to recall that 
when the open championship was first played for, there were only twelve 
holes on the Prestwick links and the field consisted of eight starters. 
They played three rounds and Willie Park, father of the present bearer 
of that name, illustrious in the annals of golf, won the belt, that, just 
as in the prize ring, being the symbol of victory in those days. 

As we go to press we observe that the U nited States Golf Associa- 
tion has put forward a proposal to hold an annual International amateur 
tournament to decide which is the champion golf nation, and has gone 
the length of issuing the conditions under which the first competition will 
be played in the United States in autumn. This of course is a god- 


send for our hysterical stunt-engineering Press, and one writer actually 
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acclaims the suggestion as ‘‘splendid’! We confess that its splendour 
fails to dazzle us. Another writer is good enough to commend the pro- 
ject to the ‘* Royal and Ancient Club,” as a means to securing uniformity 
in rules where ‘‘ already small differences are growing up.”” The differ- 
ences are not small, nor are they growing up. They are fundamental, 
and must exist because the spread of the game in America is bringing out 
a vast horde of players who obviously can never be made to realise what 
we know golf to be. They will inevitably insist on playing the game 
after their own fashion, and the best thing and the surest road to peace 
is to allow them to do so. We have before pointed out that, in the light 
of the history of past International contests, little good has ever come of 
them, however welcome to self-advertising individuals and the daily 
Press, and to-day, with every nation very much on edge, the attempt to 
encourage these contests is sheer folly. There is also a vast number of 
newcomers to the game in this country, to whom the spirit and the tradi- 
tions of golf are as Greek, and the daily Press writers would do infinitely 
more good were they to realise that golf is not a sport, and cease to treat 
it as such. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


MARCH. 


All months are good, to the fisherman who has something to fish 
for, but not all are on the highest plane of excellence. March I hold 
to be on the whole the least delightful, though I must confess that | 
have sunny memories of early trout fishing when spring was just mani- 
fest in a few shy corners and especially in the glorious red spots of the 
few trout I was lucky enough to catch. March trout are certainly, as 
it were, wrested out of the duress of lingering winter, and are addition- 
ally prized for that reason, but, all things considered, April is quite early 
enough to begin fishing in most districts. 1 know not how it will be 
this year after so mild a winter, but usually in the moorland country 
mid-April finds things none too forward, and one has known a smart 
sprinkle of snow even on May-day. Coarse fish go out of season in mid- 
March and, even during the fortnight during which they may be lawfully 
captured, most of them are hardly fit to be retained. Perch and pike, 
in particular, are heavy in spawn by March and in some club waters 
their close time begins with the first of the month for that reason. 
Roach and chub are not so forward as a rule and I think that they may 
quite properly be caught to the end of the season. But the March 
fortnight, take it how you will, is only the ‘‘ fag-end,’’ and like all fag- 
ends lacks something in savour. 

To a man who is lucky enough to spend March on a good spring 
salmon river the month is no doubt super-excellent, but I have never 
had the fortune to get more than a few odd days then, and they have 
mostly been spoilt by weather and other mischances. Even for salmon 
I would sooner have April on the whole, but it is so much a game of 
chance for the man with small leisure, that one is well advised to take 
opportunity as it comes without too much consulting of calendars. This 
year, at any rate, all the spring months promise to be good, and as I 
write in the middle of February, news comes of fish running everywhere 
in great numbers. Such a spring run on top of last year’s head of fish 
will do much to re-establish salmon rivers if—but here I come to a 
pause. The word ‘‘if” is small, but it leads to important matters. 


A SADDENING SURVEY. 


It happens that I have of late had occasion to take a sort of survey 
of the fishing over a good part of the United Kingdom, and I have been 
grievously surprised to find how the evil of pollution seems to have 
increased in recent years. Many a water that not so long ago was of 
some account to anglers, has to be written off as polluted, and either 
barren of fish life or so deteriorated that it is merely a question of a few 
years before it joins its fellow conduits in the sort of sewerage schemes 
which threaten to replace so many of our river systems. Very fre- 
quently also do I see in the press the reports of meetings of Fishery 
Boards or Angling Associations, at which pollution has been one of the 
chief topics of discussion. There can be no doubt that this is the most 
pressing question that confronts anglers to-day, or that unless some- 
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thing is done before long to protect their interests they will ultimately 
have comparatively few pure streams left. 


GROWTH OF POLLUTION. 


The matter has probably become more acute in the last year or two 
for several easily understood reasons. During the war naturally noth- 
ing seemed very important except winning the war, and if some extra 
pollution resulted from munition factories and other great centres of 
war activity it could not well be helped. Since the war there has been 
a very general eagerness to re-establish peaceful industries as fast as 
possible and it is highly probable that in some cases this tends to increase 
rather than diminish the extra volume of pollution which was caused by 
the work of the war. It is human nature to take things as you find 
them, and if a stream was found to be serving more or less as a sewer 
in the beginning of, let us say, 1919, it might never occur to the new- 
comer that it should not properly continue so to do. Its condition in 
1914 might well be regarded as material for history books rather than as 
a requirement for present politics. And so it might easily go from bad 
to worse by the regrettable but not unnatural process of ‘‘carrying on.’’ 
I fancy that some of the increase in pollution is in this way to be re- 
garded as a result of the war. 


ROAD TREATMENT. 


Then, of course, there is the trouble attributed to the modern 
methods of treating roads, brought about by the great increase in motor 
traffic. This was realised as a grave danger before the war and was 
the subject of much discussion and some experiment. The war enor- 


mously increased the volume of motor traffic, the roads, many of them, 
came to need full repair and re-treatment, and it is likely that we are 
now paying the bill not only in the incieased rates of which there is so 
much complaint, but also in more damage to many of our rivers. In 
regard to this branch of the pollution problem, however, there is some- 
thing definite and useful being done. The Joint Committee which is 
investigating the fishery problems arising out of road treatment on be- 
half of the Ministries of Agriculture and Fisheries and of Transport will, 
I hope, succeed not only in finding out exactly what the dangers are, but 
also in devising safeguards, possibly in the shape of filtration beds, pos- 
sibly in chemical treatment of road-washings. I think we have every 
reason to anticipate that its conclusions will be sound and its sugges- 
tions practical, for it includes some of the best men available for such 
work, among them Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, who was, I think, about 
the first to take the question up seriously. His paper read before the 
Surveyors’ Institution was for some years before the war the chief 
document on the subject. For the road-treatment side of pollution, 
therefore, there is not in my opinion reason for pessimism. The matter 
is in good hands, and the fact that the Transport authorities are in part 
responsible for the investigations is very satisfactory. 


INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION. 


When we turn to the wider aspect of pollution, however, there is, 
so far as I can see, no reason for present complacency. Things are 
very bad indeed, and there is nothing being done to make them better. 
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The law of course is on the side of purity as a general rule, but it is not 
really able to preserve it, still less to restore it. Assuming that some rich 
company is determined to pollute a stream, it will hardly regard the 
infliction of occasional moderate fines as a deterrent, and even risk of 
damages might seem to it worth while. The fact is that industry can 
in time wear down an opposition which is probably unorganised and not’ 
well able to fight. And in many cases it may be that the action of 
industry is almost unconscious. One small effluent of deleterious 
liquid might do no harm, but multiply it by a hundred and you have 
active mischief the responsibility for which can hardly be brought home 
tc anyone in particular. That no doubt explains the gradual decline of 
many rivers and the immense difficulty of coping with it. 


A NEW MOVEMENT. 


We have now, I am glad to say, a prospect that anglers may com- 
bine to do something in their own interests, and we owe this to the 
good city of Nottingham and especially to the Nottingham Fly-Fishers’ 
Club, which has given a much-needed lead to the rest of the country. 
Nottingham, one of the chief centres of scientific angling, has been 
watching the steady deterioration of its splendid river the Trent, and it 
realises very clearly what pollution means. If nothing is done it is only 
a question of time and the Trent, which used to be a considerable 
salmon river, will not be fit to support even roach and gudgeon, the fish 
most tolerant of pollution, in those lower reaches where so much angling 
history has been made. 


A PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


Realising this, the Nottingham anglers are up in arms and are busy 
with a scheme for promoting a national league which shall tackle the 
pollution trouble properly. They are, I hope, to have the help of that 
powerful body the Salmon and Trout Association, which has its centre 
in the very heart of fishery affairs, Fishmongers’ Hall. The Association 
has proinised to invite representative angling bodies to a conference in 
the near future and it is not too much to expect that the invitation will 
be accepted by very many of them and, further, that it will materially 
advance the campaign. At the moment of writing, I have not heard 
when the Association propose to hold the conference, but I understand 
that the plans are now being laid, so it may well come off during March. 


WHAT IS WANTED. 


It will not perhaps be without utility to consider what is wanted in 
regard to this evil of pollution, and to advance a few considerations for 
the meditation cf readers who will possibly lend a hand in the work of 
saving our waters. First of all, in my opinion, we require knowledge. 
We want to know what is the exact result of different kinds of pollu- 
tion in different circumstances on fish, their spawn, and their fry. We 
want to know how far different kinds of pollution react and interact on 
and with each other. Next, having this knowledge, we want to know 
how far it is possible to prevent or neutralise the ill effects of single or 
combined pollutions. Then we can begin to make constructive plans 
for remedying the present state of affairs. I feel convinced that our 
best friend in regard to the problem is science, and that it is to science 
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that we must look for our principal help. Science can, I am sure, 
place us in such a position that as a body we can say to industry, ‘‘Now, 
here are the simple rules for keeping rivers pure, tested and approved by 
recognised authority. May we count on your help and co-operation in 
applying them? ’’ And I have very little doubt that industry would 
make the reply we want. Apart from the fact that the British are a 
race of good sportsmen, ever ready to take a generous view of things if 
properly approached, | am quite sure that one of the results of such 
investigations as I have suggested would be to show that some of the 
waste products which now pollute rivers could be much more profitably 
employed so as to benefit industry itself. We cannot, I imagine, expect 
to set back the clock and treat the business as though we were living 
in the eighteenth century, in the days before the London gas works made 
the Thames Estuary impossible for the ascent or descent of salmon. We 
must recognise the fact that we are in an age of industrial growth and 
achievement. But let us recognise the further fact that science ever 
keeps a little ahead of industry and make grateful use of her services. 


A POLLUTION LABORATORY. 


This, a laboratory to deal with the whole matter, should be the first 
step in the campaign, and it should have the active help and support of 
all people interested. | Whether the official work now being done in 
regard to tar should be carried on afterwards in this direction is a 
matter of detail, but the idea is worth considering. The chief thing at 
the moment is to get the forces together for united action and to gather 
allies from other quarters, from agriculturists, doctors, lovers of the 
beautiful—from all in fact who value pure rivers as an asset in life. 
And particularly, as I have hinted, I would look for allies in the ranks 
of ‘‘ the enemy ”’ itself, for there, I believe, we should find some of the 
most valuable. 


THE LAW. 


There is, of course, the legal aspect of the case. The law on 
pollution wants strengthening, and its application ought to be easier, 
its action more effective. We ought to be able to fight if there is no 
other way of getting what we want. But even this is, to my mind, to a 
large degree dependent on more knowledge. If we can present a really 
strong case showing that pollution is not enly remediable, but remedi- 
able with profit out of the remedy, who shall gainsay our petition ? 

May I conclude with an earnest request that all who can in any way 
advance the new movement by rousing local interest and action will 
do so? 


Nf 


BOATS 


BY 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


P on a couple of pegs on the wall was a_ twenty-seven 
U footer that weighed twenty-six pounds; it had come back 
from Australia, where Barry sculled it to his last great victory 
before giving up the water game; on trestles along the centre 
of the workshop was a thing that might have been the skeleton 
of a prehistoric fish; there was something over sixty feet of it 
—an ‘‘eight ’’ destined for Italian waters; beside it, completed 
and waiting to be packed, was another “ eight ’’ that will hold 
a Harvard crew when it reaches its destination. 

For these are not the boats for which one pays outrageous 
prices with a view to crab-catching on a drowsy summer after- 
noon; they are of the breed that makes history each spring 
between Mortlake and Putney Bridge, and they come out from 
a quiet little place alongside the river—the river—fruits of an 
industry that is unique in many respects. 

There is no big mahogany and plate-glass “‘ office ’? about 
this home of racing craft—‘‘ The industry wouldn’t stand it,” 
is the simple explanation. There are no humming machines 
turning out parts on the mass production system, in a terrifying 
monotony of speed and quantity—that is impossible, for each 
boat has its own special peculiarities, and even in turning out 
the ribs of the frame it is impossible to cut two pieces at once, 
since the taper from end to end ensures that each rib must be 
of a different size. 

A half-dozen or so of men work quietly—except when they 
are using hammers—in the shops, and any one of these men is 
capable of doing all the work that there is to be done on a speed- 
maker, from the first laying down of the frame to packing the 
completed craft for export. This involves more processes than 
are apparent at a first thought about the subject: to begin with, 
the two ‘‘inthwarts ’? are pegged down on to what looks like a 
badly made ladder—and there are no drawings, no blue prints 
or things of the kind, but the workman, who has been trained 
to this craft from some early age, works by eye—and, since his 
last task may have been the building of an “ eight ’’ for Oxford 
or Yale, it is something more than an ordinary, untrained eye. 
For an “ eight,’’ each of these two pieces with which the build- 
ing is begun is over sixty feet in length, and, since an eighth 
of an inch out of truth at any point would spoil the job, the 
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man responsible for the production of the finished article is 
something of an artist in wood. Certain little supports, which 
will be removed when the framework of the boat is completed, 
go up next; the keel-rib—I am not at all certain about the 
correctness of this term, but it may serve—is put up, and then 
there are fitted in the transverse ribs to the form of which the 


FIXING IN THE RIBS. 
(This photograph is of the 1920 C.U.B.C. Boat.) 


shell of the boat has to be curved; these are generally of syca- 
more, as the lengthwise framing is of white pine—the racing 
boat builder is restricted in his choice of woods by many con- 
siderations, and white pine, sycamore, and cedar—the _last- 
named for the outer shell—complete the list. 

The completed framework, as already noted, looks some- 
thing like the skeleton of a very long and very thin fish, but 
the symmetry of its proportions is such that it is deceptive as 
to actual length; it is difficult to believe that the thing lying 
there is more than sixty feet long, just as with a “‘ four ’’ it is 
not easy to realise that over forty feet of framing lies along its 
slip; and, on examination, there is some wonderful work, dainty, 
neat-looking work, in the fitting of this framework. The com- 
ment—‘‘rather like aeroplane wing ribbing,’’ won a_ pitving 
sort of smile; here is finer and more delicate work, even, than 
is required in the ribbing up of an aeroplane wing, and when 
you stop to think that a twenty-seven foot “ single’’ is turned 
out with a weight of twenty-six pounds—less than a pound 
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weight per foot of length—it begins to be apparent that the 
interior framing of the boat must be very fine indeed to give the 
requisite strength with such lightness. 

When this framing is completed, the cedar shell is curved 
by means of a gas-jet to something approximating to the shape 
of the boat; it may require a half-inch or so of pulling into place 


TRUING UP THE RIBS. 


as it is fastened on, but its curving is virtually accurate. And 
here again the skill of the worker is apparent, for the shell is 
not bent on a mould—it is just bent, and it fits. Fastening, 
both of the various sections of the framing and of the cedar 
shell, is done by means of copper nails and brass screws; no 
iron or steel is used, for it would not stand the water even for a 
season. 

Last, in the making of the boat comes the fitting of the seat 
and its framing, and the footboards, for the sliding seat is not 
in, but over the fabric of the boat. The whole thing is polished, 
given its necessary coats of varnish, and it is ready for its river 
—when the varnish has dried. That river may be in any part 
of the world, for there is virtually no rival to this little estab- 
lishment, so far as racing boats of the highest type are con- 
cerned. 
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The reasons for this unique posi- 
tion are fairly obvious. It takes 
years to train a man to this work, 
which is specialised to the last degree ; 
and, even with the years of training, 
adaptability is required as well—like 
the razor grinders and the diamond 
cutters, the tricks of the craft run in 
families, to a certain extent, and one of 
the great difficulties that would con- 
front any firm or individual contem- 
plating rivalry is that the ordinary 
rules governing Labour of to-day 
do not apply. In some respects, the 
little work-place beside the river 
belongs to a past age, the age in which 
a man took a pride in his work, and 
turned out his best, with no thought of 
a minimum wage or an exact eight- 
hour day. Into the building of a racer 
that may go to international fame goes 
all the best that its builder can give, 
and there is a personal touch about the 
place that defies unions and_ shop- 
stewards and delegates and all the rest 
of the bag of tricks that would reduce 
every man to a half-speed machine. 
If a union official got a foothold in 
this business—which is a thing that 
will not happen—the British-built 
racing craft would cease to be the best 
in the world; it is that still because of 
the personal element surviving, among 
1 welter of impossible trade union 
ideals, into this impersonal and rather 
ridiculous twentieth century. 

This, although it accounts for the 
boats being what they are, is rather 
getting away from the boats themselves. Satin-surfaced toys— 
no rowing enthusiast is at hand, or I would not dare use such a 
term—in which ‘even the polish affects the speed, and each one 
with its little tricks that makes it necessary for a crew to change 
over from its practice boat to the actual one that will be used in 
the race, a fortnight or three weeks before the race itself. 

There are the sliding seats, which date back no farther than 
the ’seventies of last century—in this place they will tell vou all 
about sliding seats. Before their introduction, the crack oarsman 
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THE C.U.B.C. EIGHT IN FRAME 
READY FOR PLANKING. 
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wore a pair of buckskin breeches 
and greased the seat to give him 
his slide—and very uncomfort- 
ably warm he must have been 
when he came to the end of his 
labours. French chalk was a 
later trick, and something of a 
heresy, it seems, and then came 
the sliding seat that has de- 
veloped into the highly special- 
ised article supplementing the 
outrigger of light steel tubing of 
to-day—the only steel, by the 
way, that there is about a racing 
boat. 
The life of the racing boat, 
for first-class work, may _ be 
reckoned at three or four 
seasons. After this, it is gener- 
ally bought by or passed on to 
some second-rate competing 
crew, or it may be used for 
practice work for a few seasons; 
the ultimate of life is about 


twenty-five years, and a boat of 
this age is actually in use by one 
; of the big rowing clubs. But, 
as a rule, the extreme lightness and delicacy of build, combined 
with the strains to which the boat is subjected in competition work, 


CASTING THE PLANKING. 


” 


develop a ‘‘ whip”’ or elasticity in course of time, in place of the 
rigidity necessary for first-class racing. This is not a definite 
rule, however; as each boat is individually built, it develops its 
own little tricks in use, and your champion sculler has to learn 
his new craft as he orders it for each great event of his career. So 
with the multiple-oared craft ; Oxford orders a new boat each year 
for the big race, as a rule, but there was one favourite “ eight ”’ 
at the beginning of the century which traversed the course either 
two or three seasons. 

There was, when I saw what construction and output were 
like in this old-world home of the best racers, one. ‘‘ four ”’ 
destined for Canadian waters; it was built, not in one length, 
as is the rule, but in three sections, so that when packed for 
transport it would fit into a case of little more than sixteen feet 
in length. Externally, it differed not at all in appearance from 
a one-piece craft, save for two metal plates along each side; 
inside, two wooden clips, secured by bolts, made watertight 
joints—it was a method of fastening as ingenious as it was 
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simple and strong. This sectional building is often resorted 
to in the case of boats for American use, where much transport 
is necessary in order to enable the crews to take part in events 
on different rivers, sometimes hundreds of miles apart. It is 
unnecessary in the case of boats for use in this country. 

To me the main interest of the whole business was the 
survival of an industry in which the old spirit of pride in work- 
manship still exists—and must continue to exist as long as the 
industry itself. A little group of specialists, the fineness of 
whose work might make a watchmaker wonder, are gathered 
into an inconspicuous group of workshops whence one may 
look out on the upper reaches of the river, and here they prove 
year by year that the production of the best is incompatible with 
modern ‘‘ Labour ”’ traditions; here are no fit men slacking to 
keep time with wasters, but skilled craftsmen doing their best, 
and in remembering that Barry kept the ‘‘ ashes’ of one sport 
for Britain, it might be well to remember too that this old- 
fashioned, prideful craftsmanship played its part in the keep- 
ing. If Barry’s “ single’’ had been turned out by trade union 


methods under the supervision of the average of shop stewards 
—well, it might have got there in time for the race, and again 
it might not, while as to its quality. . 


FINISHED ARTICLE, 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Fighting Sports. By Capt. L. Fitz-Barnard. Odhams. 


An author who thoroughly understands his subject and has the gift 
of explaining himself in straightforward language comes a long way 
towards success, and with these advantages Captain Fitz-Barnard may 
be certainly credited. His book, however, deals with sports the decline 
and suppression of which has been heartily welcome to the vast majority 
of those who are accounted good sportsmen. A large proportion of the 
book is devoted to Cock-Fighting, some thirty pages to Dog-Fighting, 
Bull-Fighting, ‘‘ Divers Fighting Sports ’’ occupy other sections, and 
Man-Fighting, better known as Prize-Fighting, winds up the volume. 
Anyone who desires to acquaint himself with the laws of cocking, the 
breeding, walking, feeding, setting, heeling and refereeing of a cock- 
fight may learn all that there is to be known about it. ‘‘ The Humanity 
of Cock-fighting ”’ is the title of one section, Captain Fitz-Barnard failing 
to understand why it should be considered cruel, and we are not prepared 
to say that he does not make out something of a case; for the bird 
follows his natural instinct, he fights because he wants to do so, would 
rather fight than eat when he is hungry, and the use of metal spurs has 
the effect of bringing the combat to a speedy conclusion. Without these 
spurs the cocks would often be mutilated instead of being killed. Captain 
Fitz-Barnard tells his readers all about the best known professionals who 
were connected with cocking, and even those who have no sympathy 
‘with a main may be interested in the result of the author’s researches. 

Dog-fighting, however, we cannot stomach, and differ entirely from 
‘Captain Fitz-Barnard when he asserts that this is not cruel. Lovers of 
‘dogs will never be persuaded that the best use to which the animals can 
be put is to tear each other to pieces—and perhaps take six hours to do it. 
One detail of training the dog is to put a kitten in a trap and allow the 
dog to frighten the poor little creature’s life out of it by springing at it 
till he is exhausted. The picture of the old type of fighting dog repre- 
sents a horrible looking creature. We have no respect for the few 
inches and ounces of fluff and squeak whic does duty for a pet dog. 
There is a medium. With regard to bull fighting, the opposition to it 
in this country does not arise from the fact that the bull enters the arena 
assuredly doomed to death, with no chance of escape from his fate, though 
this totally differs from the English theory of sport, which is to allow bird 
or beast a fair chance to save his life by the exercise of speed or cunning. 
It is the disembowelling of the miserable horses that creates the indigna- 
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tion keenly felt by those who do not for a moment fail to realise the 
amazing courage and skill of the men who take part in the business. Surely 
Captain Fitz-Barnard cannot altogether approve of a horse whose inside 
has been torn out by the bull’s horns having the cavity stuffed with hay 
or tow and being pricked on to his feet to endure another charge. : 

The section devoted to Prize-fighting gives a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the champions of England from the days of Jack Broughton in 
1732. The famous names include Jack Slack, Tom Johnson, Benjamin 
Brain, Daniel’ Mendoza, John Jackson, James Belcher of Bristol, Henry 
Pearce the Game Chicken, Tom Crib, one of the best known of all, Tom 
Spring—so called apparently because his name was Winter—Bendigo, 
Ben Caunt, Bill Perry the Tipton Slasher—hardly worthy of inclusion 
with some of the others—and so on to Tom Sayers and Jem Mace. The 
chapter is wound up by a photograph entitled ‘‘ The World’s Greatest 
Fighter, Jimmy Wilde.” These pages indeed form an admirably writ- 
ten, succinct history of pugilism. Captain Fitz-Barnard appears to 
think that a revival of the extinct sports he describes would have a 
beneficial effect on the English character. As to that it may be asked 
whether in the Great War Britons did not fight with as indomitable a 
courage as was ever known since deeds of heroism were first recorded. 
The author has done his work so well that we are sorry not to be more 
in sympathy with him. His knowledge must be well-nigh unique. 


Memories of the Shires. By J. Otho Paget. Methuen. 


As most people will be aware, those, that is to say, who are in- 
terested in hunting, Mr. Otho Paget has for many years past done admir- 
able service as hunting correspondent of The Field, writing under the 
signature ‘‘Q.” It was as long ago as the season of 1880-81 that he 
began to hunt regularly, with the Quorn on Friday and either a Quorn 
Monday in addition or a Cottesmore Tuesday, and he remarks that he 
only had one hunter, a mare about fifteen hands, who ‘‘ never missed her 
two days a week.”” Mr. Paget was amazingly lucky. It often happens 
that a man with two or three horses cannot make sure of five days a 
fortnight. During the ensuing forty years he has been better provided 
with horse-flesh, sometimes as he records by gifts from kind friends, at 
other times by judicious purchases, and probably few men have seen 
more of the sport. He has managed moreover to make a very enter- 
taining book. Few things are so tedious as a cut and dried account of 
a run describing the direction in which hounds went, when they turned 
to the right, where they turned to the left, dealing in minute detail with 
the geography of a district which is very likely unknown to the reader. 
This Mr. Paget avoids, or at any rate does so almost-entirely, and he 
diverges into anecdote and incident germane to the matter if not abso- 
lutely connected with hunting. We were ignorant of the fact that when 
Lord Manners won the Liverpoo! on Seaman by a head from Cyrus— 
a wonderful performance for a rider with so little experience between the 
flags—he not improbably owed his victory to the thoughtfulness of a 
friend. Mr. Paget writes : ‘‘ It was a pouring wet day, and as everyone 
knows in a steeplechase under these conditions a pair of woollen gloves 
are almost a necessity to get a firm grip on slippery reins. The owner 
and rider of Seaman had no thought of this, but a friend grasped the 
situation and insisted on lending a pair. This friend happened to be 
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well over 6ft. 4in. and the gloves must have been many sizes too big, 
but they answered thé purpose and doubtless were an important factor 
n the ultimate success.” 

Mr. Paget mentions Why Not as running up in the Liverpool, but 
does not add that the horse won the greatest of ’chases in the vear 1894. 
There is an account of the wild midnight ride across country, an imita- 
tion of a famous event of which a well known picture exists. The 
second affair was on a course about a mile out of Melton, over four or 
five fields with perhaps double that number of fences to jump, all the 
competitors putting on nightgowns over their other clothes. Mr. Paget 
was one of the field, and arrived with a lead at the fence into the country 
before the lamp holders expected him. He could see the light, but it 
was not shining on the fence, and his horse refused, but jumped it well 
enough on being put to it again, and made no further mistake. He 
imagined that he had won, but the prize, a cup given by Count Zbrowski, 
was awarded to Mr. Algy Burnaby, famous as a Master of the Quorn. 

Mr. Paget did not get on well with Mr. Blew, for some time the 
Hunting Editor of The Field, and imagined that ‘‘ Mr. Blew’s experience 
in the hunting field was very limited.” We can assure him that this was 
not so. Mr. Blew was a constant contributor to a paper which the 
present writer edited. There was no doubt about his knowledge and 
experience, or about his amiability. A hunting man will find mention of 
many friends in this volume. The Mr. Bryan of whom he speaks among 
officers in the 1oth Hussars is now Lord Bellew, known to a host of 
intimates as ‘‘ Buldo,” and Mr. Paget is ‘‘not much mistaken” in thinking 
that Mr. Ned Baird belonged to that regiment. The book is one we can 
recommend to all hunting men. 


Habits and Characters of British Wild Animals. By H. Mortimer 
Batten. Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. Chambers. 


Mr. Batten’s work needs no introduction to BADMINTON readers. 
Elsewhere in this very issue there appears a delightful story from his 
pen. This volume—‘ Habits and Characters of British Wild Animals’’ 
---is an ambitious effort; but if the subject is a great one, so is the 
achievement. Mr. Batten has succeeded admirably. His treatment of 
his matter is exhaustive without being exhausting; that is to say he is 
concise and at the same time interesting. He packs a wonderful lot of 
information into a wonderfully small space, and does it in an entertaining 
way. This is no mere encyclopedic collection of facts; the whole thing 
is alive, characterised by an obviously wide and intimate knowledge of 
the subject, and by a very real sympathy with it. Mr. Batten loves the 
creatures of whom he writes. His system has been to take each animal 
by turn and to give first a brief general sketch of it, following this with a 
fuller description of it; its size, colouring, habits, food, mating, young, 
diseases, fighting abilities, and many other details. Naturally no 
absolutely rigid method of procedure could be adopted, nor has Mr. 
Batten attempted it. Different animals require different treatment, and 
it must suffice here to say that he has used his judgment resourcefully 
and well. 

One of the chief charms of the book are the illustrations of Mr. 
Warwick Reynolds. He is a delightful artist with a lively touch and an 
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THE FOX. 


eye to the dramatic, and his collaboration with Mr. Batten has produced 
a combination of art and accuracy which is delightful. It is useless 
to try to discriminate; every picture is charming for its own especial 
reason, and we reproduce here his drawing of ‘‘ The Fox,’’ with the 
assurance that the others are equally alluring. This is not the kind of 
book which should be borrowed from a library, read, and returned 
thereto. Jt should be bought and treasured. 
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South African Mammals. A Short Manual for the use of Field 
Naturalists, Sportsmen and Travellers. By Alwyn Haagner, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated. H. F. & G. Witherby. 

Mr. Haagner is Director of the National Zoological Gardens of 
South Africa, President of the Transvaal Game Protection Association, 
Vice-President of the South African Biological Society and Joint Editor 
of the South African Journal of Natural History. These distinctions 
guarantee his close and exhaustive knowledge of South African fauna, 
if his book did not speak for itself, as it does. Here we have brief but 
detailed descriptions of practically all the animals, large and small, found 
in South Africa, from the dormouse to the elephant, in most cases with 
photographs. Some of these pictures are quaint. Besides the leopard 
there are two baby leopards in the company of a little girl of about six, 
a young hippopotamus being ridden by a native, opening his mouth wide 
in apparent pretest, and an elephant ploughing. Anyone bound on a 
hunting expedition should certainly not neglect the purchase of this 
excellent book, which is of great interest also to all who care for natural 
history. 


Special Press. 


A. A. MAILEY (N.S.W.) 


The effective Australian googliec-bowler, who 
established a record in the fourth Test match 
by taking nine England wickets. 
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By the Way 


Our Big Game number last month seems to have afforded consider- 
able enjoyment. We have had several appreciative letters, which we 
are always glad to get, since they gladden the editorial heart! In these 
days, when that horrible thing called civilisation is steadily spreading its 
blight over the face of the earth, the haunts of game, both big and small, 
are becoming scarcer and, therefore, all the more treasured. One of the 
finest sporting districts, and one as yet comparatively untouched, is 
British Columbia. Very varied sport may be had within its vast terri- 
tory, and its salmon and trout fishing is peculiarly good. Many of its 
rivers and lakes, indeed, have never yet been fished at all. 


Richmond Royal Horse Show is to be held this year, as usual, 
between the Derby and Ascot Week, and will be marked by several modi- 
fications. The Hunting Competition is to be withdrawn, and also the 
Veterans’ Class for Hacks. The four classes for Trotters and Pacers 
which were introduced last year are this year to be reduced to two. 
Lord Lonsdale is again associating himself with the famous ‘‘ Barrow 
Drive’ for Costers, from Kew Green to Richmond. 


A day away from the amenities of the kitchen, whether motoring, 
shooting, fishing, or anything else, has always thrust upon those enjoying 
it the problem of obtaining a hot meal. Of course, there is the Thermos 
flask, but that confines its use to liquids—and very little of them. Sports- 
men will therefore be glad to hear that Aladdin Industries Limited, 130, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.2, have produced a large ‘‘ Thermal- 
ware Jar” which goes far towards solving the difficulty. It is made 
in two sizes, to hold a gallon and half a gallon respectively, and can 
either be used to hold liquid—a gallon of liquid goes a long way !—or it 
is broad enough to contain a good hot meal of whatever one may fancy. 
In addition, it is equally efficient as a means of keeping cold things really 
cold in hot weather. 


We have from time to time published articies dealing with sport for 
the Disabled, and we need make no apology for returning in this issue 
to a subject which is not only interesting but also deserving of the 
widest support. For the sportsman to have lost a limb must be indeed 
terrible, and too much cannot be done to enable those thus placed to 
indulge once again in the sport they love so well. The Disabled Society, 
of 48, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, aims at bringing together 
disabled men and co-ordinating efforts for their help, so that they may 
by means of recreation learn again the joy of activity. Any of our 
readers who are disabled and who are not yet in touch with the Disabled 
Society, would do well to repair the omission without delay. 


The provision of good artificial limbs for the disabled is of supreme 
importance, and it is well worth while to have the very best that money 
can buy. There are several firms who can supply first-class limbs, and 
some of these are unbelievably ingenious. Indeed, they are well-nigh 
human, so that unless one were looking specially for it, one would have 
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difficulty in detecting anything artificial. This sounds tall, but it is true. 
It may interest some of our readers to know that it is possible to 
procure a mechanical arm which gives ample facilities for enjoying such 
sports as shooting, cricket, fishing, motoring, etc. It is made by the 
patentees, P.K. Arm Ltd., 8, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, and 
it is positively possible to secure a stronger grip with this than with 
the human hand. The history of the manufacture and use of limbs is 
intensely interesting, and we hope to make this the subject of an article 
in our ‘‘ How They Are Made” series, which have been running now 
for several months. In this issue we deal with Racing Eights, which 
will be found an intriguing subject. 


Lord and Lady Seaforth of Brahan, whose philanthropic interest in 
the Crofters, as we noticed last month, is evinced by their interest 
in the Seaforth Weaving Institute, have a really delightful seat in 
Ross-shire. Brahan Castle—that is its name—overlooks the valley of 
the Conon, and the surrounding scenery is magnificent. The house is 
large and beautiful, and the shooting on the estate is excellent. Lady 
Seaforth, fifteen years ago, built and permanently endowed a sana- 
torium for the counties of Ross and Cromarty, which stands among 
ideal surroundings on the Brahan estate. It is safe to say that this 
building could not be erected to-day, and endowed, for less than 
£200,000. It thus becomes evident that Lady Seaforth’s concern for 
the welfare of others is not confined to the ex-service manufacturers of 
tweeds in Harris and Lewis. 


The Eastwall Park Estate, close to Ashford in Kent, a fine sporting 
and agricultural property, is to be sold. The-house is built in the Tudor 
style, and is situated in a fine deer park. A rather curious tradition sur- 
rounds its construction. Sir Thomas Moyle, who bought the estate in 
1543, found his chief bricklayer engaged in reading Horace instead of 
laying the bricks of the house. It appeared that his name was Richard 
Plantagenet and that he was a son of Richard III, who promised to ac- 
knowledge and protect him, but whose scoundrelly career was immedi- 
ately afterwards cut short on Bosworth Field. The young Richard 
thereupon took to bricklaying, following more scholarly pursuits between 
the bricks, so to speak. 


As readers will notice from the announcement in the advertisement 
pages at the end of this issue, the price of the Magazine will be reduced 
to the original price of one shilling with the April number. 


— = 


CORRES FOR PERCE 


To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—I am enclosing a snapshot taken by myself last March, during 
a week-end duck shoot at the Lake of Kola, about 300 miles north of 
Madras, and hope that you may find it of sufficient interest to publish 
in your Magazine. 


The party consisted of officers from ‘‘J” Battery R.H.A. and 18th 
(Q.M.O.) Hussars, and the photo was taken as the guns were being 
pushed to their stands round one of the many open spaces on the lake. 

The boats are of the most primitive description and consist of a 
kollowed palm tree, one end being more or less effectually stopped with 
mud. Two of these are lashed together, and a charpoy made in front 
for the gun to sit on. 


Sipney C. TURNER, 
Lieut. R.H.A. 


To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—May I take this opportunity of saying what very great 
pleasure I have derived over a considerable period of years from reading 
the excellent articles in your Magazine? 

Curiously enough in the current number there is an article on ‘‘ Two 
East African Buffaloes,’’ in which the events described took place within 
a very short distance of where I was living in E. Africa before the war. 
I have often hunted over the identical ground and recognize it from the 
description. The manager of the sisal plantation referred to was my 
next-door neighbour. He died from influenza in October, 1918. 

F. L. Farrer, 
(Major). 


: 
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A rR UO UW 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


PROSPECTS OF THE RACING SEASON. 


N the middle of the month, at an earlier date than usual, flat racing 

will begin. It may seem strange to some people that the date of the 
falling of Easter should affect the sport. So it is, however, and the 
start will take place the week before, instead of the week which includes, 
the 25th of March. Prospects could hardly be brighter. To all appear- 
ance the Turf has never been on a firmer foundation. There is abund- 
ance of money to be won by those who have the right horses and choose 
suitable races in which to run them, for this latter is an all-important 
consideration. It is by no means always the best horse that wins the 
most races. Judgment in “‘ placing *’ goes far to ensure success, though 
of course there are ambitious owners whose main object is to gain 
reputation rather than prize money. An example was furnished by 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux’s Dansellon, who was sent out 
again and again to oppose Gay Crusader, recognised as the best of his 
year. 

During the last season under Jockey Club Rules the sum of 
£704,564 was distributed amongst winning owners, as increase of 
£115,977 over the previous year, the highest hitherto known. It will 
be understood that the bulk of this came out of owners’ pockets, and 
periodically complaints more or less bitter are raised; but meanwhile 
there is no lack of horses to run, on the contrary they have never been 
sO numerous as they were in 1920, when in all 4,107 were sent to the 
post, and this it must be remembered after a period of years when to a 
great extent in many quarters breeding was neglected. It is sometimes 
said that a new class of owner has of late come into existence, but this is 
not wholly true. The commercial magnate has been known on the Turf 
for many years, though admittedly there are far more representatives 
than there used to be. The owner to whom money is no object is out 
te win, and on the other hand the needy rogue who schemed to make a 
dishonest living by ownership is practically extinct. | Such rogues in 
previous eras have even been mixed up with the Derby. Not long ago 
it is true that a scandal was brought to light, the sort of plot found in 
racing novels concerning horses disguised and running under false 
names. ‘The sensation created by the trial of the men who are now in 
gaol afforded evidence of the rarity of such attempts as also of the keen 
supervision exercised over the Turf. 


BETTING. 


Betting is much more widely diffused than ever it was, though the 
huge wagers which marked what is called the Hastings era are nowa- 
days unknown. I lately came upon a copy of a letter from one of the 
most famous racing men of the previous generation, Captain Machell. 
He had been questioned by a friend on the subject and wrote in reply, 
dating from Newmarket, September, 1874, ‘‘ Dear . . In answer to 
your letter the Duke of Hamilton made the bet of £180,000 to £6,000 
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against Hermit for the Derby with me. It was off some weeks after- 
wards. Mr. Chaplin had a large bet with Lord Hastings, but I do not 
remember the amount. Yours very truly, J. O. Machell.” Exaggerated 
stories were rife about the sum won by a prominent owner when Bracket 
carried off the last Cesarewitch, but the total was nevertheless very 
exceptional for the present era. The throngs of bookmakers who are in 
evidence at the chief meetings convey no idea of the number of those 
who make a livelihood by laying the odds. For every bet laid on the 
course there are scores at starting price, no town being too small to 
produce its contingent of bookmakers, the majority of whom are strictly 
honest, there being at the same time a formidable minority who either 
do not pay at all, or make impudent attempts to avoid the bulk of their 
liabilities. To those intimately connected with racing affairs the pro- 
ceedings of extensive gangs of fraudulent betting men are perfectly well 
known, and it is difficult to understand why the police, who cannot be 
ignorant of the truth, allow the robbers to ply their trade. No sensible 
man should bet with a so-called commission agent on the strength of the 
man’s assertions in advertisements and circulars. 


THE SPRING HANDICAPS. 


Since I commented last month on the entries for the Spring Handi- 
caps, the weights have appeared, also the acceptances, which furnish 
proof of the skill with which the work has been done.  Orpi and 
Lacrosse were a couple of animals withdrawn from the Lincolnshire 
Handicap who are said to have been heavily backed. This is a species 
of folly for which there can be no excuse. If men back horses of whom 
they know nothing they must be prepared to take the consequences. 


Ar the time of writing, more than a month before the event, it is ques- 
tionable whether some horses who would apparently have sound chances 
can be prepared, and some of the trials which will take place early in 
the present month are tolerably certain to put new aspects on the case. 
Ot late years class has been badly represented in nearly all the winners 
of the Lincolnshire Handicap. Furious, who won last year, was not of 
much account, and the fact that in 1919 Royal Bucks as a six-year-old 
only carried 7 st. 5 lb. shows what his status was supposed to be. The 
previous winner, going back to 1915, the race having been abandoned 
for three years, was View Law, a common colt who carried only 
6 st. 1 Ib. Outram, 5 years, 7 st. 1 lb., and Berrilldon, 4 years, 
7 st. 4lb., were of indifferent quality, though Long Set, 5 years, 
§ st. 2 Ib., who preceded them, may be described as a good horse, one 
of the prizes, discriminatingly bought out of a selling race, which are 
probably more numerous than is generally supposed. A long list could 
be provided, even including an Ascot Cup winner in By Jingo! 
Mercutio, the winner in 1911, was a fairly useful animal, but there 
is not very much to be said for Duke of Sparta, Kaffir Chief, and San- 
sovino. A comparatively small proportion of winners of the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap indeed rank as good, though distinction is added to the 
list by St. Maclou, Winkfield’s Pride, Clorane, Euclid, Veracity and 
Bendigo, winners of the Cambridgeshire. Clorane carried 9 st. 4 lb., 
but few winners have had heavy burdens, and if the grey Poltava should 
be victorious on the 16th with 9 st., he would be one of the select. 
Poltava possesses class, which is not an attribute of many of the 64 who 
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remain engaged, now that 23 of the original 77 are withdrawn. Class 
iy shared by the three-year-old Monarch, who up to the time of writing 
has not been mentioned in the published betting quotations. It is not: 
known whether he will or can be trained for the race, a matter however 
which will have been decided by the time this number is issued. There 
seem to be doubts as to whether Corn Sack, winner of last year’s City 
and Suburban, will be ready by the day. If he is there is not a little to 
be said in his favour. It seems out of the question that the two previous 
winners, Furious, who now has 8 st. 10 lb. or Royal Bucks, with 13 lb. 
less, can repeat their victories. 


Rouch. 
MR. J. RAMSDEN’S BALLYBOGGAN. 


THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


For the Grand National Always has been heavily backed, indeed 
he was so even before the entry was published, on the supposition that 
he was certain to be engaged. It was reported that his friends were 
dissatisfied with the 12 st. Mr. Topham, the handicapper, had allotted 
te him and that he would not run. The general impression nevertheless 
was that he has been quite reasonably treated, his owner accepted, and 
no small sensation was created by his withdrawal announced on the gth 
of last month, February. He was not only backed for the race but also 
taken in innumerable double event bets, and though it is of course im- 
possible approximately to guess the amount of money lost on him it 
must assuredly be enormous. As a_ general rule _ previous 
winners are found in the entry, and for none to be there, as is the case 
this time, is almost if not quite unprecedented. The risks of a Grand 
National are emphasised by the circumstance that a number of those 
engaged who have safely jumped the course, or at any rate have won 
races over portions of it, have also fallen at other attempts on it. Bally- 
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boggan, second to Poethlyn in 1919, fell twelve months later, and 
Poethlyn, with the jockey on his back who had ridden him to victory, 
came to grief the following season at the very first fence. . It was at the 
first fence in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase last November that Clonree 
came down, as he had done in the Grand National, he too having won 
the Grand Sefton Steeplechase. 

Four horses in the history of the race stand out for the reason that 
they safely carried the 12 st. 7 lb. which used to be declared prohibitive, 
Cloister in 1893, Manifesto in 1899, Jerry M. in 1912, and Poethlyn in 
1919. It does not seem to be imagined that Silver Ring, the animal so 
weighted this season, will be able to emulate their example, for though 
his trainer declares he knows no reason why Silver Ring should not 
stay, a very strong impression is current that he will fail to do so. The 
1g of the 92 who were withdrawn did not include anything likely to take 
the public fancy, and that the entry is comparatively a poor one in the 
matter of class is shown by the large increases of weight now to be 
carried by last year’s runners. One of them, Turkey Buzzard, has been 
raised as much as 23 Ib., The Bore to the extent of 21 lb. Hopes are 
entertained of Ballyboggan for the reason indicated, that he has shown 
his ability to ‘‘ get the course ’’ by running second, and that, moreover, 
with a substantial burden. _Poethlyn, a horse altogether exceptional 
merit, was giving him only 11 lb. | Wavertree has shown remarkable 
improvement over easier fences, but as has been more than once pointed 
out what happens elsewhere is as a rule a very deceptive guide to what 
may happen at Aintree. Old Tay Bridge, Daydawn and the lightly 
weighted Eamon Beag are being regarded with hope; it is out of the 
question to speak of confidence when dealing with this race. One is 
often driven to realise the vast difference in the performances of horses 
on the flat and over jumps. <A former owner of Bobbydazzler assures 
me that this was the worst horse he ever possessed in a period of not far 
short of fifty years. Yet he is considered fairly weighted in the Grand 
National with 10 st. 12 lb., which is almost as near the top as the 
bottom. 


THE CITY AND SUBURBAN. 


Interest always attaches to a Derby winner, and Spion Kop remains 
at the head of the City and Suburban. There will be another opportunity 
of speaking of this race, which is not contested until the 2oth of April. 
It is interesting to observe that this Derby winner so far from standing 
out is only regarded as 3 lb. better than Abbots Trace, 4 lb. better than 
Paragon and as comparatively few pounds superior to several others of 
his own age. If last year’s winner Corn Sack does not take part in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap there is another opportunity for him here, and 
ar idea exists that he will be seen in a favourable light in the course of 
the Spring. 


THE KEMPTON PARK JUBILEE. 


By far the most important of the Spring Handicaps is the Kempton 
Park Jubilee, set for the 7th of May, for here is a number of the best 
horses in training. I cannot remember an instance of an Ascot Cup 
winner being put into a handicap, but we find Tangiers, who after 
winning the Jubilee last year was awarded the Gold Cup for which he 
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had passed the post a neck behind Buchan, on the disqualification of 
Lord Astor’s horse. That his weight should be heavily increased is a 
matter of course. Last year he had 7 st. g lb., now he has 9g st. 6 lb., 
and weight for age between a four-year-old and a five-year-old in the 
month of May over the Jubilee ten furlongs is small, a matter of 3 lb. or 
4 Ib.—over a mile it would be the former, over a mile and a half the 
latter. Square Measure, who shares his eminence, was not engaged in 
the Jubilee last year, but in the City and Suburban as a then five-year- 


WHITE HEAT. (RY WHITE EAGLE—CRUCIBLE). 


oid had no more than 6 st. 12 lb. Of the 69 entries forfeit was declared 
for only seven, a remarkably good acceptance. A year ago at this time 
Tetratema was warmly eulogised, and though he by no means proved 
invincible, having been beaten in three of the seven races for which he 
ran, an exalted opinion is still entertained of him, so much so that he 
has within a pound of 9 st. There could hardly be a more interesting 
question than what will happen if the field for the Jubilee includes 
Tetratema 8 st. 13 lb., Orpheus 8 st. 11 lb., Comrade and Silvern 
§ st. 10 lb., Bracket 8 st. 5 lb., Blue Dun 8 st. 2 lb., all these being four- 
year-olds. Orpheus and Silvern appeared inseparable, but Major Lee,.the 
handicapper, considers Orpheus 1 |b. the better of the two. Corn Sack 
is here again, this time with 8 st. 2 lb. Horses of such excellent class 
are seldom found in a handicap, and the Jubilee promises to maintain 
its high reputation, gained by the victories of such famous animals as 
Bendigo, Minting, Amphion, Orvieto, Victor Wild—another who was 
bought out of a selling race-—Santoi, Polar Star and Bachelor’s Double. 


Rouch. 
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THE THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 


Lord Glanely has experienced extremely bad luck with his high- 
priced yearlings. As already recorded, Westward Ho! the 11,500 
guinea son of Swynford and Blue Tit, was prevented from running last 
year by the formation of a thoroughpin. The colt’s half-brother by The 
Tetrarch, who cost 14,500 guineas, was making excellent progress until 
he was found to be lame. He had strained his hock. How the accident 
occurred could not be ascertained. The injury was discovered in the 


Rouch. 


R.A.S.C. STEEPLECHASING AT SANDOWN PARK. 
Military Foxhunters Maiden Steeplechase, first fence. Left to right: Hermit’s 
Delight (winner), Portland Star, Orman. 


morning, he having been perfectly sound and well the previous evening. 
It can only be hoped that Westward Ho! will before long do something 
to compensate for the family misfortunes. Alan Breck appears to be 
pleasing the critics at Newmarket, though up to the time of writing the 
work of the colts and fillies who are destined to run in the classic races 
has been comparatively gentle. Another who is giving every satisfac- 
tion is Polemarch, winner of the Gimcrack Stakes. His admirers regard 
him as quite likely to turn out the best of his year. Leighton’s trainer 
is enthusiastic about Mr. Whineray’s colt, and there are excellent 
accounts of Humorist, though it is understood that the ground on which 
he and Corn Sack are trained has been in such bad condition that the 
horses are likely to be backward. This last is a rumour, and | do not 
speak from personal knowledge. The Manton horses are seldom far 
advanced in condition early in the year. There seems a certain amount 
of prejudice against Lemonora, but the two fillies Blue Lady and Love- 
in-Idleness are regarded with high favour. These two are in the One 
Thousand Guineas and The Oaks. Lord Durham’s Barrulet is in the One 
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Thousand Guineas, and it may quite possibly prove unfortunate that 
her name has been omitted from the Epsom classic. Missinaibi is in 
both races, as is the daughter of Rochester and Melusine. Missinaibi 
possesses speed, but it is undertood that she cannot be trusted; Barrulet 
has the distinction of never having been beaten. 


THE COLOURS OF HORSES. 


A question has been asked which is difficult to answer—the colour 
most general among thoroughbred horses. __It used to be understood 
that there were rather more bays than chestnuts, and that these come 
before the browns. If this were so there has been an alteration, a 
decrease of chestnuts. | Blacks are undoubtedly rare, but greys have 
largely increased in number on the English Turf as they had previously 
done on the French Turf in consequence of the success of Le Sancy as 
a sire. During the last five and twenty years the Derby has been won 
by 13 bays, 4 chestnuts, 4 brown, whilst Volodyovski and Signorinetta 
are described as bay or brown, Grand Parade is a black and Tagalie a 
grey. Winners of the Oaks have included 13 bays, 8 chestnuts, only 2 
browns—Airs and Graces and Princess Dorrie—and 2 bay or brown, 
Signorinetta just mentioned and Cap and Bells IJ]. Turning to the St. 
Leger there are 15 bays, only 3 chestnuts, 6 browns and the grey 
Caligula. The Two Thousand has been won by 13 bays, only 2 chest- 
nuts, 7 brown, 1 bay or brown, Slieve Gallion described as a black, and 
Tetratema a grey. Looking to the One Thousand we find no fewer 
than 17 bays, only a couple of chestnuts, 4 browns, one brown or bay, 
and the grey Tagalie. These figures contradict the impression that 


after bays chestnuts are most numerous, for the five classic races may 
no doubt be accepted as representative. Obviously greys are likely to 
increase with the offspring of Roi Hérode and The Tetrarch to swell 
the number, aided by Senseless, to some extent also by Tagalie, with 
Tetratema and other promising Tetrarch colts destined in time for the 
stud. 
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RUGSY FPOUOTSALL 


By CAMPUS. 


HE match between Scotland and Wales at Swansea provided a most 

excellent struggle between two equally matched sides. Right to the 
finish it was anybody's game, and the Welsh are to be congratulated on 
the determined effort they made in the second half. The Scots are also 
to be congratulated on ‘‘ coming again,” and scoring just at the end, 
when it really appeared that they had shot their bolt. There is nothing 
so hard as that eleventh hour recovery. ; 

The policies of the Selection Committees also provided a most 
interesting study. Both teams had done badly in their first appearance. 
Wales had been smothered at Twickenham by England, while Scotland, 
on their own ground, had had to bow to defeat at the hands of France. 
In both cases it was predicted big changes would have to be made. Yet 
such was not the case. The one did and the other didn’t, and yet the 
policy of the Selectors was justified in each instance. 

Wales made a clean sweep of the backs with the exception of Rees, 
and also made one or two alterations among the forwards, chiefly with 
a view to getting more pace. That their judgment was sound was proved 
beyond a doubt, and it is quite possible success might have been the 
reward but for one fatal error—the inclusion of Vile. One would have 
thought that by now all would have realized the utter futility of dragging 
out players, however good they may have been, when once they have 


given up serious football. It is so monstrously unfair, too, to the men 
themselves, and dozens of reputations have been ruined in this way. It 
is the same with boxing, cricket, or any other strenuous sport you care 
to mention, and yet it is done and will continue to be done, and the man 


cannot very well refuse. 

The Scottish Selectors, on the other hand, adopted the opposite 
policy, influenced no doubt by the belief that the form exhibited at Inver- 
leith was too bad to be true. The writer happened to be in France just 
after the match, and was asked by an old Scottish player and incidentally 
one of the finest full backs that has ever played in France, why in the 
name of goodness the Selectors had not sacked the whole of the backs, 
individually and collectively. The writer replied that he thought the 
Committee had done perfectly right, first, because against France all 
the three-quarters as well as the full back were new to International 
honours and consequently bound to be nervous : secondly, because it was 
probably a case of Hobson’s choice ! 

Nevertheless, it was a courageous decision, and, as we have said, 
they have been amply justified by the result, for the Scottish side must 
now be taken seriously. The full back, Forsayth, has the makings of a 
great player, while the three-quarters are dangerous and good in defence, 
as was clearly shewn at Swansea, when for quite twenty minutes they 
kept out the Welsh backs who for a spell were handling as Welsh backs 
are accustomed to handle, and we all know what this means. The halves 
too are more than useful, and it should be a great duel between Kershaw 
and Hume when they come to meet. As regards the forwards, they are 
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beyond doubt a very fine pack, and we expect them to be a little better 
than the English pack, but not to the same extent as at Twickenham last 
year, when their splendid efforts were nullified by the miserable perform- 
ances of the men behind them. It should be a great match at Inverleith. 

We cannot pass on without commenting on the disgraceful scenes 
that were witnessed at Swansea when the crowd, utterly out-of-hand, 
surged in their thousands over the field of play, causing several stop- 
pages and threatening at one time to put an end to the match altogether. 
It must be admitted that the offenders displayed no animosity either to 
the Scottish team (whom they sportingly cheered) or to the referee, and 
were actuated only by the possibly natural desire to see something of the 
game. The chief blame attaches to the Welsh Committee for the inade- 
quate accommodation and the inadequate ‘‘ stewarding,” (or should we 
say ‘‘ policing ”’?), and, until they can guarantee a non-repetition, the 
other Unions should refuse to allow their teams to visit Swansea again. 
It recalled to the writer a still more disgraceful occurrence, of which he 
was witness, on the same ground in 1892, when the crowd mobbed the 
referee. But let us draw a veil over that, only remarking that a few 
more repetitions and Rugby football in Wales is doomed, which would 
be a pity for all. 

On February 12th, at Twickenham, England won their second Inter- 
national game of the season, when they beat Ireland by 15 points to nil. 
From a spectators’ point of view the match was a great improvement on 
the Welsh and English game, being much more even and most keenly 
contested from start to finish. The Irishmen to people on this side were 
an entirely unknown quantity, and the majority of the team were new to 
International honours. Few were prepared to see them put up such a 
magnificent fight against the very powerful XV. doing duty for England 
this year. It is true that we probably all of us expected to see the for- 
wards do well and exhibit the traditional ‘‘ tear-away ” tactics for which 
they are so justly famed. Few of us, however, expected to witness this 
dash combined with such wonderful control, for it is safe to say that such 
fast, close and clever dribbling has not been seen for many a day. In 
the first half, too, especially, they were very quick in breaking away from 
the scrummages and, helped by some very keen tackling, quite succeeded 
in their efforts to break up the English attack, though it must here be 
mentioned that England were most severely handicapped by losing 
Davies at the very start. This brilliant half was injured in stopping an 
Irish rush, and it is to be most sincerely hoped that he will not be incapa- 
citated for any length of time. In the second half, there was a falling 
away. Whether it was that the pace was too hot to last or that the 
English forwards made a supreme effort, it is hard to say, but, the fact 
remains that the English seven quite held the Irish eight during this 
period. It was in the second half too that their tackling momentarily 
deserted them—they went high, and no one is going to tackle Brown by 
the head. However, they put up a very fine show and, had Cunliffe only 
been able to hold his passes and give his three-quarters a chance, Ireland 
would not have been fifteen points down at the finish. The outstanding 
man behind the scrummage for Ireland was Crawford at back. He was 
splendid in all departments, and is probably the best full back in the four 
countries. The three-quarters were all quite good individually, but they 
lacked cohesion and a plan of attack, though, as stated above, they were 
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badly treated by their stand-off half. Mayne at scrum-half played very 
pluckily, and is a very promising player. 

For the English team, handicapped by the loss of their captain, one 
can have nothing but praise, and the team, as re-constructed on Davies’ 
retirement, demonstrated to the full their adaptability. Myers, at stand- 
off half, played the game of his life, while the pace of Wakefield at left- 
wing came as a revelation. Lowe played exceptionally well al) through, 
as also did Smaliwood, but Hammett was disappointing and not nearly 
so good as against Wales. Cumberlege was ‘‘in and out” : at times he 
shone, but at others he made one shudder. Without doubt the majority 
of full backs play a far too stereotyped game and quite forget that by 
running across the field and inducing the opposing forwards to follow 
them, they can tire the opposing forwards most successfully. This must, 
however, be done with discretion, and only by a player who can kick at 
any angle with either foot and who invariably finds touch. To be 
tackled with the ball in these circumstances is the worst crime a full back 
can be convicted of. By far the greatest artist in this method of play that 
has ever lived was the elder Bancroft, and the way he would cross and 
re-cross the ground, with the forwards strung out in pursuit, before 
finally finding touch forty or fifty yards up the field, was a marvel to 
behold. The forwards to a man came through with great credit, and 
stayed the pace, which was a fast one, to the end. It is hard work for 
seven men to hold eight, but they did it in the second half. There is one 
feature in their play that stands out and that is that they one and all 
possess exceedingly good hands. They can all take and give their 
passes as well as the average backs, but whether they don’t rather overdo 
this passing is another question. Against more or less indifferent backs 
it can be done, but not against clever ones. It remains to be seen 
whether they know this and have up till now just suited their play to their 
company, or whether it is their weak spot for which they are going to 
suffer in the long run. 

The game, which was most excellently refereed, was bright and keen 
to a degree. Quarter was neither asked nor given, but as proof that it 
was ‘‘clean”’ it is to be stated that, apart from the accident to Davies, 
there were no stoppages on account of injuries. We would have liked 
to have said it was absolutely clean, but there were two flagrant excep- 
tions. Both offences were committed by one of the English forwards 
who, when waiting to receive the ball as it was flung out of touch, hurled 
his vis-a-vis aside so that he could catch the ball without hindrance and 
have an unobstructed path. Unfortunately on both occasions it passed 
unnoticed by the referee. We are sorry to have to write thus, but we do 
it advisedly, as it is just these unsportsmanlike tricks that bring the game 
into disrepute, and, indeed, lead to rough play, for who can blame a side 
for endeavouring to get level with the offending party, especially if the 
offence is unnoticed by the referee? 

The matches between England and France and Scotland and Ireland 
are now more interesting than ever, and both should prove to be very 
close affairs. They are to be played in France and Ireland respectively, 
in other words on the grounds of the non-favourites in each instance, 
and it is possible that this may just turn the scale, but we incline to the 
view that it won’t, and that England and Scotland will emerge the victors. 
We do not, however, expect to see a very large margin in either case. 


1.2 


By OSCAR E, SEYD. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 


The Government is continuing to devote an extraordinary amount of 
attention to motoring matters. The activities of the Ministry of Trans- 
port have extended very rapidly, and almost every subject affecting the 
private and public use of motor vehicles within the British Isles has 
already engaged its attention. Having succeeded in passing into Law a 
licensing, registration and taxation system for which very little can 
favourably be said, it devoted its attention to a reform of the sign-posting 
system which does, as I ventured to suggest last month, contain more 
attractive proposals. While the latter provisions have not yet been 
carried into effect, the Ministry of Transport has already passed on to 
considering such important matters as the abolition of the speed limit, 
and the consequent question of prosecutions for dangerous driving ; as 
well as the technical and physical test of applicants for driving licences. 

The Ministry is, at the time of writing, testing the feeling of the 
representative motoring bodies on the subject of the abolition of the speed 
limit or the extension of the present limit. Personally, I have an idea that 
the Ministry has already largely decided upon its policy, and considering 
the outcome of similar deliberations in regard to the new licensing 
scheme, I have not much faith that the opinions of the motoring bodies 
will carry the weight that the private motorist would like. Whether this 
is so or not, the motoring institutions should certainly spare no effort to 
present a really representative opinion to the Powers-That-Be. In this 
respect it is gratifying to see that the various organisations are devoting 
much attention to the subject. The Automobile Association and Motor 
Union for instance, is taking a referendum of its membership as to 
whether the present speed limit should be abolished, extended, or retained, 
and the Auto-Cycle Union is taking the same action in regard to represen- 
tative motor cycling opinion through the country. 

A year or so ago, anticipating that this question would be the subject 
of new legislation at no distant date, I dealt at length with the problems 
of the speed limit in these pages, and it would not, at the moment, serve 
any useful purpose to reiterate the opinions then expressed. The prin- 
cipal thing to remember in coming to a conclusion on this question is 
that if the present speed limit is extended the new limit will, in all 
probability, be much more rigidly enforced. A maximum speed of 
twenty miles an hour, even under the safest and most favourable 
conditions, is, of course, ridiculous. It is so ridiculous that now- 
adays it is almost universally observed in the breach rather than 
in the fulfilment, except that the responsible motorist takes special 
care whercver this is required. If the speed limit is increased to 
within thirty miles an hour a large proportion of motorists will, I 
think, find that they are henceforth obliged to drive very much slower 
than they now generally do in open country, or to take the consequence 
of not doing this in the form of persistent police prosecutions. The 
question of the total abolition of the speed limit raises more debatable 
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points. Granted the reliability of the modern motor vehicle, speed is not 
in itself a feature of danger at all. Personally, however, I should cer- 
tainly hesitate to advocate that there be no speed limit, for I believe that 
even the present almost unobservable limit does have a deterrent effect 
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upon many irresponsible spirits, and does prevent a large number of acci- 
dents. Iam not sure that this country and the national temperament are 
adapted to allowing motor vehicles of unrestricted power or speed the use 
of the public highway without some legal bar as to maximum speed. 
The question obviously involves other matters, such as the efficiency of 
the driver, and the whole matter now being under the consideration of the 
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Ministry of Transport and the representative motoring bodies, it will be 
better to see which way decisions are likely to go before further elaborat- 
ing it. There is just one point to which one does hope that the most 
careful attention will be given, and that is as to the extension or abolition 
of the present special speed limits, generally of 10 miles an hour, in con- 
gested and dangerous areas. If speed in itself is at no time dangerous 
there is obviously no reason for retaining these local limits ; but one must, 
I think, modify general principles in this matter in view of the fact that 
so many exterior considerations enter into it. The majority of the present 
local speed limits are, in my opinion, quite justified, and although reason- 
able motorists probably would exercise the same care at these places if 
the speed limit warnings did not exist, I] should certainly feel more than 
a little disturbed by seeing them removed. 

The suggestion that applicants for licences to drive motor vehicles 
on the public roads should be subjected to a technical and physical test is, 
of course, by no means a new one. This proposition was put forward 
from several responsible quarters long before the Ministry of Transport 
was ever thought of, although it is only reasonable that the Ministry 
should now devote its attention to it. Although no one will dispute that 
the present system of issuing a driver’s licence to anybody who applies 
for it—even to a blind or deaf man applying through the post—is ridi- 
culous, there are several difficulties in the way of arranging a really 
decisive test. During the war, when I had something to do with the 
training of drivers for various branches of the Forces, the tremendous 
difference in many people who eventually qualified as safe drivers was 
very apparent to me. There is no doubt that a reasonable technical 
driving test could easily be decided upon. Anyone who passed, for in- 
stance, the test imposed upon the London taxicab drivers would not offer 
much cause for complaint regarding his handling of acar. On the other 
hand, one has to remember that the taxicab man is tested on one type of 
vehicle, and, I believe, is even restricted to one particular make of car 
on one licence. It is not easy to see how the authorities would satisfy 
their ‘‘official’” minds that a person who passed the examination on one 
kind of car was equally qualified to drive a totally different type. The 
matter of a physical test introduces still more difficulties. There are 
many people daily driving cars and riding motor cycles without the 
slightest danger to themselves or to the general public who, if faced with 
the ordeal of a medical examination, would certainly fail to ‘‘ pass the 
doctor.”” This is particularly likely if the examining authorities jumped 
to the idea of imposing such tests as were used to decide upon motor 
drivers under war service. On the whole, one is inclined to think that, 
provided the magistrates always have adequate power to suspend the 
licence of anyone who is proved to be an inefficient or dangerous driver, 
it would be well to leave matters in this respect alone. At any rate, 
Parliament is likely to have its time fairly well occupied with motoring 
matters in the near future, and the outcome of all the suggestions we 
are now hearing will, at any rate, provide food for interesting anticipation. 


PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


The very inflated and entirely abnormal prices recently asked for 
motor vehicles seem to be upon the point of showing a decided decline. 
One can fully realise that during the past year or so the idea of profiteer- 
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ing has not been the inspiration which has kept prices up to the extra- 
ordinary figure they have maintained. The cost of labour, raw material, 
overhead charges and practically everything associated with the produc- 
tion of the motor vehicle has been so very high that the actual producers 
of cars and motor cycles have simply been compelled to ask a figure for 
their goods which was not thought of in more normal times. Many well- 
known firms, I know, have been very hard pressed even to make ends 
meet during the past 18 months or so, and no one would be more glad 
than the principals of these concerns if conditions allowed of a substantial 
drop in prices and the resumption of business on more normal lines. 
While, at the moment of writing, no wholesale reduction of car or motor 
cycle prices is evident, there is a clear indication that the ice has now 
been broken, and several prominent firms are leading the way towards 
cheaper vehicles. 

During the past few weeks there have been examples of substantial 
price reductions in each class of motor vehicle. In large cars, for in- 
stance, the famous Daimler ‘‘ Light Thirty ” has been reduced very con- 
siderably. In light cars a reduction is announced in the Morris series, 
and several motor cycle firms are following this trend of events. On the 
other hand, quite a number of well-known firms announce that it is at 
present impossible for them to reduce their prices, and that they see no 
prospect of doing so in the immediate future. The good faith of these 
manufacturers towards their customers is indicated in several instances 
by the fact that they are guaranteeing that if labour and material costs 
allow of an unexpected price reduction within a certain period, they will 
refund the difference to purchasers of their machines at the present price. 
Cases of this kind are those of the G.N. cycle car and the Rudge-Whit- 
worth motor cycle, which, even at their present figure, appear to be very 
good value in these days. The difference of attitude thus indicated by 
equally eminent firms may well confuse the ordinary purchaser as to the 
real state of affairs at the present time, but those who are familiar with 
the involved condition of the financial and labour worlds will appreciate 
how individual circumstances often make it inevitable for widely different 
policies to be adopted. There is no question, however, that many people, 
particularly in respect of the more luxurious type of motor vehicle, are 
withholding their orders at present with the idea that prices will soon 
show a big decline. This, I think, is hardly to be anticipated yet; and 
the better known firms at any rate, can be trusted to give a fair and un- 
disguised statement of the circumstances which lead them to maintain 
prices at the present level. That there is what the trade calls a ‘‘slump” 
in buying is beyond question, and I think we can leave it to manufac- 
turers, for their own sakes, to make every effort to put things on a more 
normal footing as soon as possible. 


~CONTROL OF CYCLE CARS. 


Much attention is at present being devoted to the question of the 
control of cycle cars for competition purposes. In view of the important 
position now occupied by the genuine cycle car as an intermediate vehicle 
between the side-car combination and the light car and full-size car; this 
matter is certainly one that should be settled without undue delay. After 
a period of somewhat sharp discussion, in which certain interests were 
but thinly disguised, the matter has, at the moment of writing, 
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arrived at something of a climax. The position for some time 
has been that cycle cars of the  three-wheel category have 
been controlled by the Auto-Cycle Union while four-wheel cycle 
cars were controlled by the Royal Automobile Club. This naturallly 
resulted in some very ambiguous situations in regard to competi- 
tions. Under these conditions a four-wheel cycle car, such as the G.N., 
cannot compete in an open A.C.U. event against a three-wheeler such as 
the Morgan. There is, quite rightly, a keen rivalry between such 
machines, and in the interest of all concerned, it certainly is desirable 
that such different types should be allowed to compete against each other. 
The R.A.C. has not for several years promoted any road competitions 
which have afforded an opportunity for testing the modern cycle-car, and 
at the present time the Club certainly is not showing any inclination to 
do so. The interests of the great majority of its members are wrapped 
up in full-size cars, and, perhaps justifiably, the Club has not devoted its 
energies to the encouragement of the cycle-car in a manner which some 
people anticipated that it would. Another consideration, and possibly 
the most important one of all, is that under existing conditions the four- 
wheel cycle car, even when it is of the most genuine species, cannot be 
tested in open competition against the side-car combination. There are 
a great number of people among the many readers of this magazine who 
are seriously considering graduating from the side-car combination to 
something affording more comfort for the driver and generally better 
embodying the features of the car. Obviously the cycle-car is the thing 
for them if it compares favourably in reliability, economy, and other vital 
characteristics with their present mounts. The admission of the four- 
wheel cycle-car to the classic A.C.U. competitions, such as the annual 
Six Days’ Trial, would afford the best possible means of comparing its 
virtues and shortcomings with those of the side-car outfit. Despite the 
excellent progress made by some of the post-war four-wheel cycle-cars, 
there is still ample scope for improvement in this type of machine, and 
such trials as the Six Days would demonstrate quicker than anything 
else just where advances should be made. At the present time the Auto- 
Cycle Union shows an inclination to break away from its freak hill and 
mountain path policy in reliable competitions, and to devote more atten- 
tion to such factors of efficiency as silence and springing, oil retention, 
and similar matters. Cycle-car enthusiasts will welcome this change, 
and it certainly encourages one still more to urge that the four-wheel 
cycle-car should be handed over to the Union's control. At the moment 
of writing, I am advised that the International governing body has agreed 
to the R.A.C. handing over the control of four-wheel cycle-cars to the 
A.C.U., and the Club has announced its decision to do this virtually 
until the line of demarcation between the car and the motor cycle is 
finally decided. It is gratifying to see that the regulations for the A.C.U. 
One Day’s Trial on 27th April contain a provision for four-wheel cycle 
cars, and the Union has therefore lost no time in catering for this class 
of vehicle. 

The definition of a cycle-car for competition purposes has recently 
been debated at length at a series of meetings of the International govern- 
ing bodies in Paris. This congress has now decided that for competition 
purposes a cycle-car is a three or four-wheeled self-propelled vehicle other 
than a motor bicycle or side-car designed to carry one or two persons 
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and of a maximum weight, without fuel, oil or water, of 350 kilos. This 
definition, it may be assumed, will be accepted by the A.C.U., and an 
engine capacity limit of 1,100 c.c. will be observed. ; 

It is certainly to be hoped that the A.C.U. will make provision for 
cycle-cars in their principal open competitions this season. It is essen- 
tial, of course, that the definition of a cycle-car should be wisely decided 
and rigidly observed. Certain proposals that have been discussed would 
include such vehicles as the 10-h.p. Singer in this category, but this, 
obviously, would be absurd, and would tend to defeat the purposes for 
which one hopes to see four-wheel cycle-car control definitely in the hands 
of the A.C.U. Granted these precautions, and the exercise by the 
A.C.U. of its usual progressive policy and careful organisation in the 
promotion of cycle-car trials, such a change should prove most valuable 
and interesting. 


G.N. ADVANCES. 


Since the upheaval in production methods caused by the war it has 
not been by any means general to find that the quality of cars has ad- 
vanced with each successive model. Many firms strain after making 
some radical departure for the ‘‘ new model” each year, but it does not 
follow that this will always be an improvement on the last design. 
When substantial advances are found, however, it is always a very 
pleasing duty for the motoring scribe to record them. A case in point 
to which I am glad to give publicity is that of the G.N. cycle-car. While 
no radical departures have been made in the 1920 model, detailed im- 
provements have been effected here and there which, in a machine of this 
description, make a tremendous difference. A number of small points 
which, after thoroughly testing the 1920 model, I ventured to mention to 
the makers have now been amended, and these, together with several 
little elaborations, have made the 1921 model a considerably more pleas- 
ing proposition than its predecessor. Adjustable tappets, for instance, 
were certainly wanted, and these are now incorporated in the standard 
design of all G.N. models. The foot-brake has also been re-designed, 
and is now more powerful and much pleasanter to operate. Attention 
has been devoted, as well, to the improvement of the bodywork, and the 
upholstery is now carried round the sides of the drivers’ and passengers’ 
seats in a more generous manner, and results in greatly increased 
comfort. 

I have recently been using a 1921 G.N. a good deal in the course 
of my ramblings around London, and for various quick out-and-home 
journeys to places in the Southern counties. These jaunts have satisfied 
me that this little car is a particularly good proposition. Granted the 
‘ limitations which must apply to every machine of this type, the 1921 G.N. 
should, I think, give satisfaction even to exacting purchasers. It is 
particularly economical in fuel consumption, has an abundant reserve of 
power, and in traffic is one of the handiest cycle-cars I have driven. In 
the open country the model I have been using is practically a top gear 
car, and the ratio of gears provided enables one to ascend the worst of 
hills without fear of a power failure. 

I am at present putting the G.N. through a particularly exacting 
test over a choice A.C.U. Trial course, and hope to refer to my experi- 
ences in this direction in a later number. 
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MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 
THE NEW HUMBER. 


A particularly interesting machine which attracted much attention at 
the recent Olympia Motor Cycle Show is the 4}-h.p. flat-twin Humber. 
This model, while not too heavy for use as a solo mount, is powerful 
enough to take a side-car. It has several distinctive features, including 


THE NEW HUMBER. 


well designed kick-starter mechanism, a special lubricating system, 
detachable valve pockets, large outside fly-wheel, single lever control, and 
chain drive throughout. The photograph on this page gives a good 
impression of its general lines, and the machine certainly commends itself 
as an attractive all-purpose mount. 


TENDENCIES OF 1921. 


Technically, one is assured by close observation, the British motor- 
cycle for 1921 will be entirely worthy of its predecessors. Design at the 
Olympia Show last November was by no means revolutionary, but a host 
of detail improvements were revealed which, in the aggregate, marked a 
very substantial advance. A most notable feature in the motor cycle 
world to-day is the manner in which every class of rider is catered for by 
a range of machines of appropriate type. The sporting solo enthusiast, 
the family side-car man, the all-purposes one-machine owner, and the user 
of motor cycles for utilitarian purposes have each had their particular 
claims exhaustively considered. Their wants have not been met by the 
mere changing of minor points or the fitting of more suitable accessories, 
but design itself has been adapted to the particular needs of each. 
Naturally, one does not find among the products of every firm a machine 
suitable for every type of rider. It would not be to the interest either of 
the purchaser or the trader for every manufacturer to attempt to cater 
for every class of rider. Some of the older British houses have, it is 
true, a remarkably comprehensive range of models, and they, I am sure, 
can be trusted to give exhaustive attention to each and every product. 
But, generally speaking, the British motor cycle trade has produced a 
range of unapproached completeness by different firms specialising in 
particular types of machines. 
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Certain well-known names occur to one immediately when one thinks 
of a particular type of machine. The Triumph, for instance, at once 
suggests itself when one requires a medium-powered single-cylinder all- 
round mount; the Matchless comes to mind when a big-twin luxurious 
side-car outfit is required, and the Douglas is indicated if one requires a 
horizontal twin of proved efficiency. It is not invidious to mention these 
particular machines, for while I disclaim any suggestion that they are the 
only good machines of their class, I am sure that no one who has used 
them would dispute that they are sound representative types. It is cer- 
tainly gratifying to reflect that whatever type of machine one’s particular 
requirements demand, there is once again a range of choice on the 
British market. 
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Orme's British Field Sports, 1807: Jorrocks Jaunts. 1843: 
Sporting Re -ository, 1822: Life of a Sportsman, 1842: Life 
of John Mytton. 1835, 1837, or 1851, Good prices offered for 
clean copies. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


RACING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. One of the finest in the 
Eastern Counties. hizhly suitable for training stables. with 700 
acres exercising ground, within 40. miles of Newmarket. to be: 
sold (all Freehold) with immediate possession. Applv to Mr. 
Clark, 29 Billiter Square Buildings, E,C.3 


PROTECT YOUR BUDS FROM FROST AND BIRDS. Best Selected 
Waterproof Garden Nets, Oiled and Dressed 

lyd,. 3s. 6d.; 25yds. by 2yds., 7s.; 25 yds. by 3yds., 

Any length or width supplied, As supplied by us to the Royal 
Gardens, Carriage paid. Est.120 years, H, J. Gasson & Sons, 
Garden Net Works. Rye, 


WANTED BADMINTON MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1910. Containing 
article *. THE GULL.’’ Box 55, c/o Badminton Magazine 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


““THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Conge ial and intellectual friendship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street. London,S. W 1, enclosing stamped addressed) 
envelope. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
SHOOTINGS 


Estate Agents, 


FISHINGS 7* STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “ Sportsman, Glasgow. * 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print—every time. No waiting. Any size 1/- 
for 12 exposures. 6d. for 6. Prints, Postcards and 
Enlargements. List Free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 


MARTIN, 
Dept. J.. Photographers’ Chemist, Southampton. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses Postage6d. 15s Publishers : 
BapMINTON Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Challenge Shie'ds and 
Trophies of artistic design and finest craftsmanship are made 
by F. OSB)RNE & Co, Ltd.. 27 EASTCASTLE ST., 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1., Artists and Metal Craftsmen, 


LOCH TAY, KENMORE HOTEL. 
famous Rivers Tay and Lyon, also on Loch Tay, opens 
January 15, Trouting April 1. Motoring, mountaineering, 
boating, walking, etc Garage. I.P., petrol, etc.—D. M’Intyre, 
Proprieror. 


1,000 ACRES PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT SHOOTING, season 
1921-22, within three miles Andever Junction; good stock left. 
Apply ADMINISTRATOR, Enham Village Centre, Andover. 


Excellent salmon fishing on 


BILL 


The Great HOMESPUN Mart 


Warehouse: 


31 & 29 Gt. PORTLAND ST., 


Branch (“‘The Country House”’) 


93 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


fan} 


N immense stock and endless variety 
of IRISH & SCOTCH peasant-made 
HOMESPUNS, at reasonable rates, 
can be inspected at all times by the 
TRADEand PUBLIC. AlsoCHEVIOTS'’ 
and TWEEDS of reliable qualities. And 
hand-knitted STOCKINGS and SOCKS. 


All eminently suited for 
country wear and sport 


(Samples only to the provinces & abroad) 


Established over 7' years. 


Lightness 
an 
Durability WOOD 
THOMAS ©® FARRIER 
Telephone: Mayfair 6845 


“Essential” Artificial Limbs 
METAL 


Close to Bond Street Tube 


All kinds 
of Repairs 
Carried out 

Speedily 


LEATHER 


24 SOUTH MOLTON STREET 
MAYFAIR W.1 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORT 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 308. MARCH 1921 


CONTENTS. 
WING STORAGE . By HERBERT “MACE (Illustrated by the Author) 
UNK-WA! a By H. MORTIMER BAT TEN (Illustrated by Arthur Wardle) 356 
CARPENTIER’S METHOD.. a Pe HiRAM KNIGHT (Illustrated by the Author) 363 
RIDING WITH AN ARTIFICIAL LEG.. at sie CAPTAIN DUBUISSON (Illustrated) 370 
GOLFING NOTES .. By MOSSIE LINTON 375 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT ... ats By H. T. SHERINGHAM 378 
BOATS ‘By E. “CHA RLES VIVIAN (Illustrated) 382 
HOME FROM. THE HILL: Reviews of Recent Publications este wie . (Illustrated) 388 
CORRESPONDENCE _... (Illustrated) 395 
A LOOK ROUND.. “By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 396 
RUGBY FOOTBALL NOTES... By CAMPUS 403 


MOTORING... was ‘By OSCAR E. SEYD (Illustrated) 407 


341 
346 


Ail Editor fal Communications should be to the Editor, 9, King Street, Covent 
Editorial Notice. ~~ Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address of the sender, and 
when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed or our satisfaction. They will be care- 
fully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope ae tea stamped, will be returned if googie publication. While 
every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion 
of the Editor, according to their value. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every 
where post free. See Publishers’ Announcement of reduction in price. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission bv Canadtan Magastine Post 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY DON'T 
WASTE YOURS 


MAKES. ‘BLADE Laat THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutters, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London. WC2. 


SHARPENS & KEEPS SHARP 
| 
| | 


—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 
quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


’ 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘‘CLEMAK” makes shaving 


a veritable delight. 


Ask your Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


{ containing Patent comprising 
= Automatic Str>p- CLEMAK Safety 

ping Machine, Razor, Stropning 
Handle,and Seve : 


Blades. 


Superior Velvet 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK 


ani Seven specially selecteu 
Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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MOTOR CYCLE 
MAKERS 


The Sportsman's 
* best friend 


es every sport, the 
“Douglas” is the means 
to the end. 


To the enthusiastic Angler, the 
“Douglas” brings within easy reach 
the inaccessible and remote stream 
where the best fishing is obtained. 


Speedy, reliable and economical, 
it is the handmaid of every sport. 


23 h.p. Modeis from £85 .0.0 


Write for latest Catalogues 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
Kingswood, BRISTOL 


London Depot: 59 Newman St., W.1 
Paris: 190 Rue Periere. 
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MOTOR 
CYCLES 


OPINIONS THAT ARE RESPECTED 


“ The Machine that 


runs like a Car” 


Opinions that are based on personal experience 
are always respected. 


Ask any owner of a Blackburne Motor Cycle 
what he thinks of the ‘‘machine that runs like,a 
car” and he will talk with an enthusiasm that 


amounts to a faith. 


He will tell you that a Blackburne Motor Cycle 
will venture where no car can take you, yet 
with all the comfort and flexibility of a car. 


He will describe its power to crawl evenly and 
sweetly in traffic, its ability to take hills steadily 
and smoothly and to pick up strongly on the level. 


He will inform you that if you want a machine 
which can be depended upon to get you ‘‘there 
and back”’ without trouble of any kind and in 
perfect comfort it MUST be a Blackburne. 


Write for List of 1920 Successes. 


BURNEY & BLACKBURNE Ltd. 
38 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: 
MAYFAIR 
637 
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N the East they say: “ Do you Drink 
Tobacco?” not ‘‘ Do you Smoke?” 
—implying no mere puff-and- 
burn attitude towards the cigarette, 
but e restful, most deliberate savour- 


ing and rolling round the tongue 
of its soft fragrance and exquisite 
palate - pleasure. 

In this mood you should, because of 
their fine quality, ‘‘ drink” 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the 


exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd 


MADEIRA 


is, 
a 
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Prices of 


SUNBEAM CARS 


The Sunbeam Motor Car Co. Ltd, 
think it advisable to notify the public 
that it is quite impossible at the present 


time to offer their cars at any lower 
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SUNBEAM- 
COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES 


THE SUNBEAM 
MOTOR CAR Co. 
LIMITED, WOL- 
VERHAMPTON 


London Showrooins & 
Export Department: 
12 Princes Street, 
Hanover Sq., W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms 
Deansgate. 
Southern Service and 
Repair Depot: 
Edgware Rd,, Crickle- 
weod, LONDON, N.W.2 
‘Phone: Willesden 3070 
Telegrams : Suno- 
serv, Crickle. London."' 


prices than those given below, which 
are their current catalogue prices. 


Should it be found possible to effect 
any reduction in these prices during 
the next few months, the Company 
would be pleased to refund to those 
purchasing now and up to 30th June 
1921 any difference between present 
prices and such prices as may then 
be current, upon application being 
made by the purchaser with- 
in one month of that date, 


SUNBEAM MODELS AND PRICES 


16 h.p. 4-cyl. chassis - -  - £930 . 
16 b.p. touring model : £1225 
16 h.p. semi-sporting model £1225 
16 h.p, limousine landaulette - - £1475 
24 h.p. 6-cyl. chassis- - £1215 
24 h.p, 6-cy!. chassis with long wheel 
base for closed cars - - £1240 
24 h.p. touringmodel - - - - £1510. 
24 h.p. semi-sporting model - - $1510 
24 h.p. limousine landaulette = - £1875 
24 h.p. saloon - - price on applieation 


=| 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH. LTD., 9 KING STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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